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—And another year of business service has 
become history, and what fine history 
has been written in the vast numbers of 
letters in regard to our attempt to produce 


the best in quality and service. 


—During 1936 we have added one more year 
to our long record of service. New cus- 
tomers have become a part of our ever- 
growing business family and we feel the 


responsibility of helping all to succeed. 


—But with the beginning of the New Year 


we stand ready and alert to serve even 
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A COMPLETE LINE OF 


Honey Containers 


Friction-top Pails, 60-lb. Cans, Modernis- 
tic, Skep, and Plain Jars, Paper Cases, 
Cartons, and Wrappers for Comb Hon- 
ey, Cartons for Shipping Single 60-lb. 
Cans of Honey, Cartons for Shipping 
Six 5-lb. Pails of Honey. 

Everything you need to market your 
honey—is carried at our warehouse in 
Syracuse—the central shipping point of 
New York, with overnight truck shipment 
to most points. 

5-lb. pails, in lots of 50, 33.45; in lots 
of 500, $32.00; 1,000 and over, $62.00 per 
1000. 

Send for our special container price list 
and booklet, “How to Sell Honey.” 

We are still rendering old combs and 
cappings. Send yours to us! We pay the 
highest market price for wax. Our com- 
plete terms will be sent on request. 


A. I. Root Ce. of Syracuse 


Midland Ave. and Tallman 8t. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Serves You Best 
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Honey Containers 
FRICTION TOP PAILS 


2%-lb., 5-lb., and 10-Ib. sizes. 


5-GALLON TIN CANS 


Priced in bulk or in cases of 
two each. 


GLASSWARE 


5-oz., 8-oz., 16-0z., 32-0z. and 
64-02. Modernistic, and also one 
pint round jars. 


WINDOW CARTONS 


Neat and well made, best pack- 
age for your comb honey. 


PAPER CASES FOR 
COMB HONEY 


Holding 24 sections each for 
1%” sections and 4x5 and 1%” 


plain sections. 


CELLOPHANE WRAPPERS 


Both plain and decorated. 


TIN PASTE 


It sticks, packed in pints, quarts 
and gallons. 


M. H. Hunt & Son 


510 N. Cedar 8St., Lansing, Mich. 








ce 


Heavier, tougher pure zinc galvaniz- 
ing. Stronger, tomeme r Copper-Bear- 
ing Steel. Same tow Factory Prices. 
WE PAY FREIGHT. 160 styles and 
he sights Farm, Poultry and Lawn 

Steel Posts, Gates, Barb Wire, 





te 
Paints, Roofing. Write today. 
TSELMA OTHERS 


N BR 
Muncie, Indiana 





ilil Box Box eh 









METAL 


EDWARDS ROOFS 


Look better, last longer, 
costless. Protection from 
fire, lightning, wind and 
weather. Send roof measure- 
ments today for money-saving 
price, freight paid. Ask for Catalog 88. 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
135-1853 BUTLER ST. CINCINNATI. OHIO 
















|2-Month Subscription 
with Bee Primer - 


American Bee Journal 


ed by beekeepers for beekeepers. Full 


COPY FREE. 


monthly; em par yee and edit- 


tips on care of bees and selling of honey. SAMPLE 


Full 12-month subscription, with BEE PRIMER—22 






*1.00 





AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL 


of pictures and 


BOTH 





pages, illustrated booklet to help the beginner 
FOR $1.00. Combined with Gleanings in Bee Culture 
both magazine and Primer, ONE YEAR, $1.60. This 
offer good only in the United States. Address— 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 
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Read ‘em and Weep 


(Weep If You're Not Ourj|Customer) 


The 1300 frames arrived 0. k. and I was well pleased with them. 
The quality is 4s good as frames I have purchased from other companies 
costing almost twice this amount. 


—A customer from Michigan writes the above 


Walter T. Kelley. 














Quality at Low Price 


Write for my 1937 catalogue if you are not on my mailing list. 


There are several important improvements for 1937 
at prices you can afford to pay. 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CoO. 


Manufacturer of Bee Supplies PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 








Honey 


We buy white and amber extracted honey, 
also Fancy white comb honey. 


Beeswax 


We buy wax for cash. Write for shipping tags. 


Old Comb 


We render wax from old comb and do the job 100%. 
Write for prices. 


Foundation 


We work wax into highest quality comb foundation at very rea- 
sonable prices. Send for price list. 


Bee Supplies 


Here is where we shine. Send us your list of requirements. We 
will quote you good prices. 


The Fred W. Muth Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


—$ I ae || 
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THE MONTHLY MARKET REPORT 


U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 


Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of December). 

Southern California: The weather has been 
generally clear with very little precipitation and 
temperatures normal or slightly below. A light 
flow from eucalyptus and mustard is on, with 
some off-bloom orange, but broodrearing is at 
a minimum except in manzanita sections along 
the southern coast where brood is reported on 
four to five combs in many colonies. Due 
to the early rainfall plant growth is sev- 
eral weeks earlier than normal. The _ con- 
dition of bees is irregular, with many colo 
nies in only fair condition and some about ready 
to starve if not fed Sales of honey have been 
light, though only small amounts still remain in 
the hands of the beekeepers. Sales by beekeep- 
ers in ton lots or more, per lb., f. 0. b. Southern 
California points, range as follows: Orange, 





LEATHER-COLORED ITALIAN 
BEES & QUEENS 


They are the best honey gatherers and gentle. 
Purely mated queens and full weight packages 
guaranteed. Book orders now. Shipping begins 
about April Ist. Marketing agreement prices. 


M. I. Tindal Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 


HESSMER BEE FARM 


Italian Bees and Queens; 

Packages and Nuclei with Select Queens. 

2-lb. package, combless, $2.45 each; 3-lb. pack- 
age, combless, $3.15 each; 1-frame nuclei, 2 Ibs. 
bees, $2.45 each; 2-frame nuclei, 2 Ibs. bees, 
$2.85 each. Each additional pound bees, .70c. 
Fach additional comb of brood, .40c. Dealers’ 
discount, 15% 20% books order, balance 10 
days before shipping date. Season starts April 
1. Satisfaction, safe arrival guaranteed. 

HESSMER BEE FARM 
Willie Roy, Prop., Hessmer, La. 








Why be Disappointed? 


Order your packages now and be 
sure of getting them on time. The 
demand will exceed the supply this 
season. Late orders must be delayed 
or returned. Write for circular and 
price list. 


J. M. CUTTS & SONS 
R. No. |, 


Montgomery, Ala. 





Three-Band Italian Queens, Package Bees 
and Nuclei. Lower Austrian Queens 
We give you honest quality at fair prices. 


Untested Italian Queens ..... ‘ee 
Lower Austrian Queens pivereee een 1.00 
Two-pound package with queen ........ 2.45 
Three-pound package with queen ....... 3.15 


Send for circular. Discount to certified deal- 
ers only. 


The Coffey Apiaries, Whitsett, Texas 
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water whte, 6%-7c, few higher. extra white, 
642 -6% ; white, 63¢-6%; buckwheat-sage, extra 
light amber, 5%-5%ec; light amber 5%c-5% 
small pails, 7.4c; light amber mixed flowers, 5c. 
The market on beeswax has held generally 
steady, with light to moderate trading at 20-23¢ 
per lb., delivered Los Angeles. 
Summary.—Temperatures have ranged wide- 
ly during this period, with killing frosts re- 
ported even in the Imperial Valley, and with 
little weather warm enough for bees to fly ex- 
cept in the Southern States and on the West 





Investigate the 
BRAND CAPPING MELTER 

















See your Dealer or 


WRITE 
BRAND HONEY FARMS 
Mitchell Nebr. 

















STOLLER’S Thrifty 
—=Package Bees 





Headed by daughters of breeders from north- 
ern Italy. Full weight packages, baby bees, 
April delivery. Disease free. 


The Stoller Apiaries 
LATTY, 0., after Mar. 1, SYLVESTER, GA. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Make sure they are not drought affected . . . buy Stahelin’s 
yants. All guaranteed, young, well- roote: sd, vigorous. 
Jorthern Grown, on new land 3 very depe sndable new 4.>> 

standard money-making variety, including our famous 

Premier, Fairfax, Catskill, Dorsett, and Gem Everbearing. 


BLACKBERRIES — RASPBERRIES 
FRUIT TREES — HEDGING — ROSES 
Other dependable Nursery items at low prices. Special 
quotations on large quantities. A generous packet of 
ewe +r seeds given with each catalog. FREE. Write today . 


STAHELIN’S NURSERY 
RIDGMAN, 


BOX 9 MICHIGAN 
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Coast. Precipitation was rather heavy in parts lar, is generally holding firm except for those 
of the East and the Far West but much more beekeepers who still have ‘‘distress’’ honey. 
is needed soon in the Plains Area and in the The purchase by beekeepers to take care of lo- 
Mountain States if next year’s crop is to be cal orders has, however, strengthened the mar- 
normal. The warm fall which permitted bees to ket in some areas. While it is now believed that 
fly frequently, resulted in heavier consumption commercial beekeepers are not quite as com- 
of stores than anticipated and commercial bee- pletely sold out as appeared a few weeks ago, 
keepers did considerable feeding before pack- stocks of honey for the country as a whole are 
ing their colonies for winter. All colonies that no doubt at the lowest level on record for this 
are to be packed for winter have now been tak season of the year. Orders for package bees 
en care of except that a few beekeepers in the and queens continue to roll in to queen breeders 
Northern States are waiting for a final flight and package bee men in the South, and many 
before putting them away in cellar. are already booked for half of their next year’s 

The closeness to the holiday season has les anticipated output. Some shippers are already 
sened the demand for honey in some sections, suggesting the desirability of early orders of 
but generally demand, especially for small lots, package bees to prevent disappointment in the 
continues good and the market, though irregu- spring 





Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


Early in December we sent the following questions to honey-producers: 1. What per cent of 
the honey produced in your locality has already left the hands of the producers? Give answer in 
per cent. 2. At what price has honey been sold or contracted for, if any, in large lots (carload or 
less) in your locality during the past month for (a) extracted honey, per pound? (b) comb honey, 
fancy, and No. 1, per case? 3. What are prices when sold to grocers in case lots of (a) extracted 
honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and 
No. 1, per case? 4. What is the retail price to consumers in your locality of (a) extracted honey in 
5 Ibs. or other retail package in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy, and No. 1, per sec- 
tion? (5) How is honey now moving on the market in your locality? Give answer in one word, as 
slow, fair, or rapid. 6. How does the number of colonies to be wintered in your locality compare 
with that of last year? Give answer in per cent. 7. What is your estimate of prospects for a normal 
honey crop in 1937, considering the present condition of the bees and the honty plants? Give an- 
swer in per cent of average crop for your locality. The answers returned are tabulated as follows: 


Per p. ¢. Est. 
cent Large lots To grocers Retail price Move- Win- for 
sold Ex. Comb Ex. Comb Ex. Comb ment tered 1937 
SE-Ala. (H. C. Short) . ~—~ ; » dee ..Fair ..110..100 
mm. £2, WW. POP 2c ceccce 80 .10 po <a et ..Fair 100. .100 
S-Calif. (L.L. Andrews) ...... 96.. .07 63.. &46..Fere .. @.. B® 
C-Calif. (Davis Bros.) . ee .06 as a oe es SO. eee .  B.« 
SE-Colo. (Otis E. Adeock) .. 50... 06% oe ae 3.50.. .50 .20..Fair ..100.. 75 
E-Conn. (Allen Latham) .... 35.. 70 4.50..1.00.. ..Fair ..100..100 
S-Pm. (0. C6. Geek) ..cccces , a ; 40 oe Rapid . 90..100 
C-Fla. (Harry Hewitt ere | . 05 - Fair ..115..100 
SE-Ga. (J. J. Wilder) .. » O.. . 60 65.. Fair ..1230..100 
NC-Ind. (T. C. Johnson) ....%. ks ca ae 8.60.. .60.. .20..Fair .. 90..100 
NW-Ind. (E. S. Miller) ...... 30 . .bO 3.60.. .65 .20..Fair .. 90.. 
W-Iowa (E. G. Brown) ...... 95.. .06 o> oe <a .-Rapid ..100.. 10 
S-La. (EF. C. Davis) a eis 40 ~, aes ..Fair ..100..100 
N-Maine (0. B. Griffin) ... . 6 tT 5.00... ~- O0..Faiwr ..110.. 96 
C-Md. (S. G. Crocker) ..... 60 3.60.. .73% .25..Fair oa Cae ee 
N-Mich. (Ira D. Bartlett) ~- 65 - 0 oe 65.. 30..Fair .. 90..100 
E-Mich. (lL. S. Griggs) ...... 80.. .07 3.50 45 ~- O0.. .16..Paie ..313965.. 3 
S-Mich. (Floyd Markham) .... 75 07% 3.25.. .55 3.60 .75.. .25..Fair .. 85.. 60 
C-Mich. (FE. D. Townsend) .... 90 OR ..Fair os a 80 
E.Minn. (Floyd W. Ray) .... 70 06% 3.00.. 47% 3.75... .59 .19..Fair ..100..100 
W-Minn. (B. L. Morehouse) .. 20 , 55 .75.. .18..Fair ..100.. 75 
C-Nebr. (J. H. Wagner) . . 63 $.60.. .60.. .20..Pair .. 90.. 70 
W-Nev. (Mrs. E. G. Norton) 100 05% ; a Fair 90.. 70 
W-Nev. (Geo. G. Schweis) ae bus . 40 O60... £6.. B.,.reae . tt... 
W-N.M. (C. A. Baltzley) ...100.. .05% 2.65.. .45 3.25.. .60.. .30..Fair .. 70.. 75 
NW-N. Y. (Geo. B. Howe) ... ; 4.50.. .60.. .25..Fair ..100..100 
C-N.Y. (F. W. Lesser) ..... 70 07% 3.25 ‘ ; Fair ..110..100 
NW-N. C. (C. S. Baumgarner) .100 co oe .. 00.. .85..8low ..100..100 
SE-N. C. (W. J. Martin) ...... 90.. .07 ae ae 85.. .20..Fair ..100..100 
E-N.D. (M. W. Cousineau) .. 70 .06 Re ; Fair .. 95.. 50 
N-Ohie (J F. Moore) ..ccsccs RO 07% oc ae 3.50.. .75.. .19..Fair .-100.. 80 
©-Ohio (R. D. Hiatt) ...... 80 55 1.00 7é. 33..Fair .. 90.. 80 
NC-Okla. (C. F. Stiles) ...... 95 45 » CBee 20s eee xe DW OO 
C-Okla. (C. A. Baltzley) ...... 95 06 2.75 15 3.75 63.. 230..Fair .. @.. W 
W-Ore. (H. A. Sceullen) ..... 75 s ae oo seBee Fair --100.. 80 
C-Penn. (Harry Beaver) ..... 60 . .bO 3.15 65.. .17..Rapid 90... 
SE-Penn. (D. C. Gilham) .... 25.. ia 4.25..1.00.. .35..Fair ..100..100 
SE-Penn. (H. B. Kirk) ...... ; — 3.60... .75 .20..Fair .. 80.. 90 
C-Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan) ... 90.. 36.5 O.. 2 s On 
E-Tenn. (W. L. Walling) .... 90 o- ae ..1.00 .-Meir ..100.. 75 
C-Texas (T. A. Bowden) .... 50.. oo ae ve see ..Fair 100..110 
S-Texas (J. N. Mayes) ...... 90 041% : ae ..Fair ..100..100 
S-Texas (H. B Parks) .... 75... © oe ao Maes ..Fair ..100..100 
C-Wash. (G. W. B. Saxton) ....50.. .. 43 on, aon Fair ..100..100 
N-W Va. (W. C. Griffith) .... on ‘ 70.. .20..Slow .. 90..100 
SE-Wis. (N. E. France) ..... 90 ~~ .55.. .15..Fair 6 Wien OO 
O-Wyo. (Chas. H. Ranney) .. os BS , 45 <- ae .-Fair ..100..100 
N-Wyo. (Earl C. Reed) ......100.. .06 <. ae — . Fair .. 75.. 50 


YiiM 
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FINE TTrALIAN 


—Queens and Package Bees— 
—Large Supply—Fast Service—Full Weight— 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


HOLDER APIARIES 


CITRONELLE, ALABAMA 





“BETTER-BRED QUEENS” ‘ouxests 


$2.45 for 2-lb. pkgs. with Queens; $3.15 for 3-lb. pkgs. with Queens 
Dealers’ Discount 15%. 


Honest weight, three-banded Italians. Be wise and book your orders early for 1937. Orders booked 
without deposit. Trade Agreement Prices. CALVERT APIARIES, CALVERT, ALABAMA 


Root Service from COMB HON EY 
CHICAGO A symbol of 


purity, sweetness 


Happy New Year and wholesomeness 











Make it a good year with a large In 1936 some of you responded to the in- 
honey crop. sistent demand for more comb honey, but 
a the market is still short. Have you been 

A bare market next summer will planning to do something about it? Why 


not? To make 1937 your comb honey year 
means bigger profits for you. Take ad- 
vantage of this golden opportunity while 
larger crop this year. the prices are high. 


take the new crop readily. A rapid- 
ly improving demand will want a 


Is it always luck when you harvest a record 
Root’s complete and ever ready honey crop? We think not. The beekeeper who 
most often harvests the high average has his 


line of supplies will serve you best. bee supphies nailed and painted and his old 


We will gladly quote on your list. equipment in good condition before he has to 
. o spend his time and thought, getting the bees in 

Write us line to bring in the honey. 
Are you ready? If you will need new equip- 
Root’s 1937 catalog is free ment, write to us for prices. We have a com- 


plete stock of supplies that we are proud to sell 
and that are a real pleasure to assemble. And 
when you are preparing your comb honey equip- 

















mn ment remember that— 
A. I. Root Co. of Chicago LOTZ SECTIONS add the final touch to a prod- 
224 West Huron Street uct deserving the best—COMB HONEY. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 
ae BOYD, WIS. 

PATENTS—Williamson & Walton , 

Attorney for The A. I. Root Co. HONEY LABELS, THIRTY DESIGNS. 
Munsey Bldg. Washington, D. 0. THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 
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Did You Ever Get Stung? 


Lots of buyers of package bees and queens did last year. We 
handled a larger volume of business than ever last year. Our 
shipments were prompt, our losses in transit very light, our bees 
and queens as good as can be bought, so let us book your order 
for next season. 





Prices on supplies will likely be higher next year. Figure up your 
needs now and let us quote you at once. 


' se = | Se 


u 


d 
0 
n 





ece 

10-frame Cypress Hive Bodies.................. $47.00 per 100 

White Pine Hoffman Frames. ........ccccccccces 32.50 per 1000 

en re ere ee 21.50 per 1000 
eco 


Catalog on request. 


The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 





























NEWPINGHAM f 


For 





Beekeepers in many lands have 
been pleased with this most impor- 
tant tool in Beekeeping. Your Bing- 
ham Smoker is offered for sale by 
numerous dealers. 


INSIST ON THE BEST 


Manufacturers of a complete line 
of Honey Extractors, one for every 
requirement, Send for printed mat- 
ter. 


A. G. Woodman Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











YUM 


THE BEE WORLD—The leading bee jour- 
nal in Great Britain, and the only international 
bee review in existence. Specializes in the 
world’s news in both science and practice of 
apiculture. Specimen copy, post free, 12 cents 
stamps. Membership of the Olub, including sub- 
scription to the paper, 10/6. The Apis Club, L. 
Illingworth, The Way's End, Foxton, Royston, 
Herts, England. 




















DEALERS 
ATTENTION 





We have a special proposition of inter- 
est to all dealers or to all beekeepers 
who wish to become dealers of Bee 
keepers’ Supplies. Write for informa 
tion. All goods are GUARANTEED 
SATISFACTORY. 


[ Quahis tortor } 











W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company 
Falconer, New York 
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How About Your Combs? 


Go into any good sized apiary where Dadant’s Crimp 
Wired Foundation is used and bend over the hives with 
the owner. He will show you comb after comb, just like 
the one shown here. Hive after hive with never a miss. 
He knows he has good combs. They are solid combs, 
built out fully. Combs that cannot sag. Queens can lay 
from side to side and from top to bottom or honey can 
be filled into the very corners. Compare these combs 
with what you see when you open your own hives. 





Did you ever note how much comb there is the queen 
can’t use? How much it reduces the number of bees? 
Dadant’s Crimp Wired Foundation gives more brood 
room, there are more eggs laid, more bees out, more 
powerful colonies. 

Wired Foundation Makes the Small Hive Big and the 

Big Hive Bigger we 

When you plan your foundation buying, consider 

what this means to you. 


DADANT & SONS 


Hamilton, Illinois 











Beeswax Wanted—We buy at all times. Drop us a card, stating quant- 
ity you have to offer. 
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A Beekeeper Meets the New Year 


EMORY WARD 


Resolutions Based on Sound 
Beekeeping Principles if Carried 
Out, Should Increase Profits 


Being an enterprising beekeeper in 
good health and in sane mind, and 
with inclinations leaning towards 
greater profits, I do hereby make the 
following resolutions knowing full 
well that my failure to keep them 
willdoubtlessly endin pecunia ala de- 
jecta (better known as financial head- 
ache), and knowing fully as well that 
success and financial profits will 
come only if I have the foresight to 
keep these resolutions not merely in 
mind, but in practice. With an eye for 
greater honey profits in 1937 I do 
hereby make the following resolu- 
tions: 

1—Realizing that greater profits 
can come only from strong, well pop- 
ulated colonies, I do resolve to inau- 
gurate in 1937 a system of swarm 
control that will stimulate production 
and reduce the chances for domestic- 
minded bees to swarm from the par- 
ent hive to set up light housekeeping 
rooms in the greener pastures that 
stretch on my neighbor’s farm. 

P. S. Resolution Number 1:—If I 
don’t know the very latest in swarm 
control, I resolve to keep up with the 
latest in that art, as well as in other 
proved beekeeping innovations by 
thoroughly reading the monthly copy 
of my bee journal. 


2—In planning for increase in my 
apiary, I hereby resolve that I shall 
chart my course in harmony with the 
priceless saying of the ancient sage; 
‘‘Not merely more colonies, but bet- 
ter colonies.” 

3—Although the world may beat a 
path tothe home of the fellow who 
makes a better mouse trap, I do here- 
by swear that I, for one, will not wait 
for the world to do the road building 
to my door. Effective immediately, I 
promise to do all in my power to pro- 
mote the general cause of honey as a 
health sweet. I'll talk it up among my 
friends; reveal its value to my rela- 
tives; and make certain that all my 
acquaintances are fully informed of 
the healthful value of honey—Na- 
ture’s Sweet. 

4—Beginning with the first honey 
flow I hereby resolve to inaugurate 
an effective system of honey mer- 
chandising. I'll make every effort to 
realize that production is but one 
step in the ladder to greater profits, 
and that distribution or merchandis- 
ing is of equal importance. With this 
in mind, therefore, I shall produce 
quality goods and market them in a 
manner befitting the excellence of 
my product. 

5—In 1937 I shall attempt to ex- 
tend the limits of my knowledge be- 
yond the present narrowness of its 
confines. I want to keep abreast of 
the times: abreast with the activities 
of my fellow beekeepers. To this end 
I resolve to join some beekeepers’ or- 
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ganization for the mutual dissemina- 
tion of newly-discovered facts, and to 
subscribe to, and read thoroughly, at 
least one leading journal devoted ex- 
clusively to more successful, more 
profitable beekeeping. 

6—I resolve never to make moun- 
tains out of molehills, yet always will 
Iremain alert to the fact that the 
molehills of neglect and ignorance in 
my apiary can, and will, grow steadi- 
ly into mountains of failure and de- 
jection unless I stem their growth by 
proper application of knowledge. 
Therefore, the little things—the little 
troubles, the little errors, the little 
mismanagements— that develop in 
my apiary shall be remedied immedi- 
ately upon their discovery beforethey 
become fertilized with neglect and 
grow speedily into mountainous evils 
imperiling my profits. I shall forget 
the existence of tomorrow—TI’ll reme- 
dy trouble today. 

7—Remembering the sad and bitter 
truths of last winter when 30% of my 
bees winter killed, I definitely resolve 
that in the future I'll give my colon- 
ies adequate winter protection of 
some sort. If I lack a regular bee cel- 
lar I'll exert the little extra energy 
required to give suitable protection 
with good insulating material. 
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8—I resolve to look more about me 
to the glory that is Nature’s—to train 
my eye more keenly, more effectively 
to her beauties. And if I am to learn 
but one lesson from her limitless cur- 
ricula, I resolve that it shall be that 
one great exemplification of success 
so evident among the bees in my api- 
ary—the harmonious living with oth- 
ers in a system of perfect unity and 
teamwork where the strength of the 
bee is the swarm, and the strength of 
the swarm the bee. 

9—Finally, I resolve that if there 
are any other guide posts to better 
beekeeping which I have failed to 
mention—if they are practical, worth- 
while, and profit-producing—then Pll 
give them a fair trial before passing 
final judgment upon their values. 

10—Maybe I better resolve that 
part of the season’s profits which I 
will make from following the above 
resolutions will be put back into the 
business in the form of newer, better 
equipment. 

P.S.—Another part of the profits 
not covered by Resolution No. 10 will 
be used for the purchase of new 
clothes for the missus. Heaven onlv 
knows (and so do the neighbors) that 
she needs them. 

Toledo, Ohio. 





Starting’s Easy, but---- 


WM. H. HARGETT 


The Trials and Tribulations of 


a Beginner in Beekeeping 


I started beekeeping in the city a 
few years ago. I was offered three 
“colonies” of bees for a radio, and 
considered it a rare bargain, being a 
greenhorn about beekeeping. I knew 
that a colony of bees was valued at 
about $12.00, but was not aware of 
the fact that there are hives and hives 
of bees. 


The colonies I took for my radio 
were two of the eight-frame size and 
one box hive. Needless to say I spent 
that first summer with a swarm 
catcher in one hand and a street guide 
in the other. The “gentle Italians” 
turned out to be hybrids, a cross be- 
tween Cyprians and hornets. I in- 
stalled the hives in the most remote 
corner of the yard, (if the word “re- 
mote” can be applied to a city yard). 
It was only a matter of hours that 
word got around somehow that I was 
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keeping bees. A sensation was imme- 
diately created in the neighborhood 
and it would take volumes to record 
the free advice I was offered from 
day to day. 


Plenty of Advice Offered 

One gentleman, whom I dubbed 
“inspector’’, was overly anxious to be 
of assistance. He took one look at the 
bees crawling on the hive porch and 
exclaimedwithboasting authoritythat 
the hives were infected with “brood’’. 
It didn’t sound like a good thing for 
bees to have so when he offered to 
examine the hives more closely I con- 
sented, offering to fetch the veil and 
smoker that had been “thrown in” 
with the hives. He was plainly dis- 
gusted with such thoughts of cow- 
ardice. His father had always kept 
bees, on a farm some place, and his 
father never resorted to such prac- 
tice; he knew how it was done, be- 
cause he had seen his father work 
with them many times, and all he 
used was a pipe. 

In the same breath he brought a 
pipe out of his pocket and proceeded 
to load it up with tobacco, explaining 
the simple matter of beekeeping out 
of the free corner of his mouth. I fig- 
ured the poor guy knew-what he was 
doing so I took thought for my own 
safety by incarcerating myself in the 
nearby shed where I kept a few white 
leghorn hens. Hopefully I glanced at 
the skies. I had heard some place that 
certain kinds of weather is unfavora- 
ble to a bee’s temperament. I was not 
sure just what unfavorable ‘bee 
weather” was, but I had a feeling that 
there was plenty of it that day. 

Calm Before the Storm 

Holding the door open ever so 
slightly, I watched him puff a little 
smoke into the hive entrance, then at- 
tempt to raise the cover. The spring 
sun had not yet reached the marrow 
of the glue that was holding it down 
and it came off with a bang. With an 
air of success and accomplishment he 
began puffing in earnest now. Isawa 
dozen or so bees on the hive porch 
vigorously and jerkingly flap their 
wings and turn their tails to the sky. 
Like a lull before a storm things 
seemed a little too quiet, even my 
white leghorns sensed something was 
about to break. And break it did 
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when I saw two bees, as black and 
voracious as death itself, light on the 
“inspector’s” neck. By the gesticula- 
tions of his hands I knew they were 
lighting on him elsewhere as well. 


The “inspector”? came for the door 
behind which I had taken refuge, 
fumbled with the latch and begged 
pityingly to be admitted. I wasn’t 
thinking of myself exactly, but I 
knew if he got in there, slapping at 
himself the way he was doing, my 
hens wouldn’t lay again for the next 
six months. I explained it all to him 
as briefly as possible, telling him to 
run into the house, which he did 
without hesitation. 

Hearing all sorts of screams com- 
ing from the house, I opened the door 
wide and was about to make a dash 
for the back porch when my wife 
came around the house from thefront, 
“Run for the police’ she screamed, 
“there’s a crazy man in the house.” I 
hurried into the house and found the 
“inspector” stumbling from room to 
room with a blanket and a few other 
things over his head, some of which 
I suspected my dear wife of having 
placed there. From the singing noises 
I could hear, I knew that there were 
plenty of bees yet between him and 
the blanket. 

I heard casual steps on the porch, 
and glancing out the glass door I saw 
that the yard was full of neighbors, 
some carrying clubs and talking ex- 
citedly. My wife was screaming to 
the world that I would be killed. 

I finally cornered the “inspector” 
in an upstairs bedroom. His face was 
hardly more than a bloch of swelling 
flesh. 

I hurried downstairs to get a bottle 
of vinegar to dash in his face and was 
running out of the kitchen with it 
when two big burly policemen 
stepped up from nowhere. One took a 
vicelike grip around my middle and 
the other, addressing me as “‘Napole- 
on,” offered to crack me on the head 
if Iso much as opened my mouth. I 
wondered how I could possibly open 
my mouth with a fat grimy hand 
clapped over it. 

I was ushered out onto the porch 
where I was immediately identified 
and was greatly surprised at the vo- 
luminous population of the city. Not 
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only the immediate neighborhood 
was in my yard but a great many oth- 
er neighborhoods as well. From the 
way some of them were acting I 
knew that my bees had not quieted 
down as yet. Now and thenI had 
glimpses of white leghorns scattering 
helter skelter through the crowd. 
Boys were enjoying themselves by 
chasing some of them about the street. 

My newly sodded lawn, shrubbery, 
and the picket fence, were wrecks. 
Most of the pickets were being car- 
ried about by my good neighbors as 
a means of self defense. Some of them 
were elbowing their way into the 
house, and I, ina rather rude and 
abusive language, ordered them out 
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and locked the doors. The cops were 
doing what they could for the “in- 
spector’’, they poured the vinegar on 
him like I said, but it didn’t do much 
good. 

Not until the ambulance arrived 
did the police turn to the more diffi- 
cult job of dispensing the crowd and 
helping me straighten up a bit. And 
after such was completed I immedi- 
ately took down the “Bad dog—Keep 
Out” sign and replaced it witha “Bad 
BEES—Keep Out” sign. 

I never saw my dog or white leg- 
horns again but I still had most of my 
bees, in spite of the large numbers 
the cops took off with them. 

St. Louis, Mo. 





Fighting Forest Fires with Honey 


NATT N. DODGE 





The Part that Sweets 
Play in Fatigue and 


Fire Suppression 


Should Be of Interest 


to Beekeepers ma ee thd 
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Stripped to the waist, these C.C.C. boys are battling the 
flames. This work requires the expenditure of a vast amount 
of energy, and the boys, unless this is restored, lose their ef- 
fectiveness in a few short hours. 


In the Grand Canyon National 
Park of Arizona, the 1936 season was 
the worst on record for its number of 
forest fires. On the North Rim of the 
great gorge, in that portion of the fa- 
mous Kaibab* Forest which is admin- 
istered and protected by the National 
Park Service, thirty forest fires broke 

*Kaibab is a Paiute Indian word mean- 
ing mountain-lying-down. 


out during the months of July, Aug- 
gust and September. As all of these 
were ignited by lightning, nothing 
could be done in the way of preven- 
tion. Therefore, no detail was over- 
looked which might hasten the dis- 
covery and reaching of the fires and 
increase the efficiency of themen 
who fought them. The part that 
sweets play in the fire suppression 
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program should be of interest to all 
honey producers. 


Lightning Starts Fires 

Almost every afternoon during Ju- 
ly and August, thunderheads pile up 
over the lower, hotter lands to the 
south of the Grand Canyon and sweep 
out over the wide gorge. Likea 
mighty army they advance toward 
the fortress of towering cliffs and 
rugged pinnacles that mark the 
North Rim. Then, with a roar of 











On the way to a fire. While one of their num- 
ber climbs a tree to spot the location of the 
smoke, the remainder of the crew wait in the 
truck conserving their energy for the hard 
work ahead. 


heavy artillery, they launch their 
sizzling bolts at the jutting points and 
the bulking, timber-covered peninsu- 
las. As the storm rolls inland over the 
higher, more densely forested por- 
tions of the Plateau, flash follows 
flash and the heavy cannonading 
echoes and re-echoes among the 
cliffs, and battlements, and turrets 
of the steep-walled side gorges that 
form tributaries to the main Canyon. 

Fortunately for the park rangers 
among whose many responsibilities it 
is to protect the forests within the 
park boundaries from the destructive 
forces of both man and nature, these 
electrical storms are accompanied, as 
a rule, by a heavy downpour of rain 
and hail that extinguishes many fires 
set by the lightning. Again, because 
of the sudden release of potential 
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along the rim where the plateau 
breaks into the Canyon, the majority 
of fires occur among the more acces- 
sible, open, Ponderosa Pine lands 
fringing the Canyon’s edge. Great 
trees, hundreds of years old, are 
slashed from top to root by the white- 
hot bolts. Others, as if packed with 
dynamite, seem to explode when 
struck, throwing gigantic, jagged 
splinters and flaming, pitch-soaked 
brands for hundreds of feet in every 
direction. Frequently a giant snag 
(dead tree) reeling under the terrific 
impact of the lightning stroke, bursts 
into flame and stands, a giant torch, 
menacing the surrounding forest with 
its down-wind trail of sparks and 
flaming bits of bark. If heavy rain 
soaks the forest floor, the fire may be 
limited to the single snag which is 
struck, but if the rain is not sufficient 
to penetrate the deep, dry carpet of 
needles beneath the trees, or if the 
fire smolders along undiscovered in 
the duff (decayed accumulation of 
humus) for several days until the hot, 
Arizona sun has dried the surface of 
the forest floor, the blaze may grow 
and spread rapidly. 

In Grand Canyon National Park 
during the last few years, fire-sup- 
pression crews have been recruited 
from among the boys of the C.C.C. 
camps. Under the supervision of park 
rangers, they have acquited them- 
selves most creditably in finding and 
extinguishing forest fires. As fire 
fighting is dangerous and difficult 
work, and as no extra remuneration 
is provided, it would seem that diffi- 
culty might be encountered in enlist- 
ing the co-operation of C.C.C. en- 
rollees. Such might be the case were 
it not for the fact that rangers are 
particularly careful to furnish the 
boys with ample supplies of food of a 
quality not provided on the daily 
camp menu. And here honey enters 
the picture. 


Good Food Important, 
Sweets 

An important item of fire fighting 
equipment is the food or ration box, a 
rodent-proof chest containing an as- 
sortment of edibles sufficient to last 
five men for three or four days. As ra- 
tion boxes are kept in readiness for 
immediate use, they are stocked with 


Especially 
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non-perishables. In past years, little 
attention was paid to the contents of 
the ration boxes further than to see 
that they contained an assortment of 
canned foods, condiments, flour, and 
beans, raisins, and rice. However, 
during the last two fire seasons, it be- 
came apparent that certain foods 
were always used by fire suppression 
crews, whereas others remained in 
the ration boxes for fire after fire. 
The interesting feature was that the 
foods apparently preferred by the fire 
fighters were the sweets. The ration 
boxes almost always came back from 
a fire minus the canned fruit, jam, 
syrup, sugar, and coffee. Since the 
policy of the rangers has been to sup- 
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On the way to a fire. Loaded down with can- 

teens of water, food, bed rolls, and suppres- 


sion equipment, these fire fighters pause a mo- 
ment to rest. 











ply the fire fighters with all of the 
food they could eat, and a type which 
they preferred, a gradual change has 
been made in the contents of ration 
boxes with a much higher proportion 
of the sweets, and less of the vegeta- 
bles and foods that require water and 
cooking. 

Food for at least twenty-four hours, 
blankets or bed rolls, canteens of 
drinking water, a mess kit, and all 
fire-fighting tools must be carried by 
the men to the scene of the fire fre- 
quently two to four miles farther on, 
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from a point where they must leave 
their truck. Neither may they tarry 
to rest, as every moment gives the fire 
more headway. Deep in the heart of 
the forest, the men have no idea of 
the route hence must make occasion- 
al stops to climb to the top of an 80 
or 90 foot tree to ascertain if they are 
headed in the right direction. Deen, 
rough gorges must be crossed and 
heavy thickets of scrub oak and 
sharp-thorned locust penetrated. 
Weighted down with tools and equip- 
ment, this is the most gruelling kind 
of labor, frequently with the summer 
temperature touching ninety degrees. 

One of the practical difficulties en- 
countered in combating a forest fire is 
the exhaustion of members of the 
crew. Frequently recruited near the 
end of a hard day’s work, started for 
a fire without taking time to eat, and 
required to carry a heavy burden of 
tools and equipment for several miles 
over rough, steep country, the men 
often reach the fire in too exhausted 
a condition to combat the flames ef- 
fectively. Weakness engendered by 
hunger and over-exertion render 
their blows with an axe ineffectual 
and their efforts with a rake unable 
to keep up with the spread of the 
flames. When the fire has at last been 
encircled or corralled and a few of the 
men may be spared from the fireline 
to partake of food, it is not surprising 
that they slice open a can of fruit or 
attack with rabid eagerness slice af- 
ter slice of bread liberally spread 
with jam. On one occasion, Isawa 
hungry fire fighter drink the contents 
of a half-pint bottle of table syrup. 


Food Rations Include Honey 

Although probably not one in one 
hundred of the C.C.C. boys who have 
fought forest fires in Grand Canyon 
National Park realize why they crave 
sweets, any physician or dietitian 
could explain that their bodies, 
drained of energy by the strenuous 
labor of getting to and fighting the 
fire, demand the replacement of en- 
ergy as quickly as possible. Sweets 
answer this requirement. It is only 
natural that the boys should attempt 
to satisfy this craving. In conse- 
quence, following almost all fires, the 
ration boxes return minus the sweet 
foods. After going out on several for- 
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Taking a few moments out for a bite of lunch. The fire, 
smoke from which may be seen in the background, is cor- 
ralled, and the suppression crew is snatching a hurried meal 
to allay the pangs of hunger engendered by a three mile hike 
and several hours of hard labor putting a line around the fire. 


est fires, and after replenishing the 
ration box supplies following a num- 
ber of others, I was moved to institute 
a change in the contents of the food 
boxes to include, among other items, 
a five-pound pail of honey. I also es- 
tablished the practice of pausing en 
route to a fire when the boys began 
to show real signs of. fatigue and 
opening a tin of sweets or fruit so 
that each man might take the edge off 
his appetite. In this way, the men ar- 
rived at a fire in far better shape, 
both mentally and phsically, to attack 
the blaze in an effective and enthusi- 
astic manner. The short delay re- 
quired to eat a few mouthfuls is more 
than made up by the greater travel 
speed and the higher morale. 
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From two seasons of 
close contact with forest 
fire fighting in Grand Can- 
yon National Park, I am 
thoroughly convinced that 
honey is a valuable addi- 
tion to the ration box of 
any forest fire suppression 
crew. Not only is it a high- 
ly concentrated food, a 
particularly desirable 
characteristic when equip- 
ment and rations must be 
carried on the backs of 
men and every pound 
counts, but it supplies en- 
ergy in a palatable and im- 
mediately effective form. 
Furthermore, if the men 
of a C.C.C. camp are any 
criterion, men who may 
be called upon to fight for- 
est fires consider honey a 
luxury which they very much relish. 
To be allowed all of the honey and 
other foods that they can eat when 
out fighting a fire makes them more 
than willing to respond when another 
fire call comes. Willingness of the 
crew is one of the greatest assets in 
reaching a fire quickly and getting it 
under control with the smallest possi- 
ble amount of damage. 

It would be doing a great service to 
bring the value of honey as an item 
of importance in fire fighting equip- 
ment to the attention of Forest Ser- 
vice, Park Service, and other officials 
who are responsible for the suppres- 
sion of forest fires in the great tim- 
bered areas of our country. 

Grand Canyon, Arizona. 





On Filtering Honey 


E. F. FERNES. 


“To Filter or Not to Filter, That 
is the Question” 


“To clarify or not to clarify, that is 
the question.” This adaption of 
Shakespeare to the honey industry 
was made by C. H. Cale in the Ameri- 


can Bee Journal. With appropriate 
apologies to Mr. Cale, I make the 
adaption more specific, thus: “To fil- 
ter or not to filter, that is the ques- 
tion.” 


Since the filtration process was 
contrived by Messrs. Lothrop and 
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Paine, of the U. S. Bureau of Chemis- 
try and Soils, indications tend to 
show that honey, or at least that great 
portion of it which is packed by large 
commercial concerns, will one day 
take its place in the ever increasing 
list of super pure foods. It is entirely 
possible that honey labelsof the future 
may contain the word “Refined,” so 
symbolic of an advancing (?) civili- 
zation, instead of the word “Pure”, 
which , through long association, has 
become almost a synonym of honey. 
If and when this should occur, it will 
signify that honey has at last arrived 
at that devitalized state already at- 
tained by such foods as refined sugar, 
refined flour, etc. 


This writer questions the wisdom 
of subjecting honey to so drastic a 
treatment as filtration; because this 
process removes certain beneficial 
substances, which, although they are 
not, strictly speaking, constituents of 
honey, are, nevertheless, normally 
present in it: namely, pollen grains. 
According to Dr. Paul Luttinger, of 
New York City, who analyzed thirty- 
two samples of honey over a _ period 
of five years, the protein content of 
honey varies from one to five per 
cent, and is due largely to the amount 
of pollen grains preseni. If this be 
true, to eliminate these nitrogenous 
particles from honey is to decrease its 
food value to a considerable extent— 
cheating the consumer, as it were, of 
something which he has a right to re- 
ceive. 


Furthermore, numerous apparent- 
ly authentic cases have been reported 
wherein people suffering from asth- 
ma, hay fever, or kindred ailments 
have been relieved after the contin- 
ued eating of certain types of honey. 
The relief thus obtained is due, no 
doubt, to the immunizing effect of the 
pollens contained in these honeys, 
and it follows, therefore, that the re- 
moval of pollen from honey will ren- 
der this regimen ineffectual. Filtering 
honey to improve its appearance, 
then, turns out to be nothing more 
nor less than starving the stomach to 
please the optics; or, to use a hack- 
neyed phrase, robbing Peter to pay 
Paul. 

It is true that filtration enhances 
the appearance of honey and retards 
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granulation, and this, it is claimed, 
makes the product more saleable. It 
is doubtful, however, whether any 
consumers buy honey just because it 
looks nice: usually they buy it for one 
of two reasons; either because they 
like it, or because they realize that it 
is a healthful food to eat. Honey, of 
course, is most flavorous when it has 
been subjected to no treatment what- 
soever, and most healthful when it 
contains those things which it norm- 
ally retains after it has been extracted 
and settled. Once the public, ever sus- 
picious of honey, becomes informed 
of the fact that something is being re- 
moved from honey by a new process, 
an important selling point will be lost 
to the beekeeper. Every beekeeper 
who has sold honey at retail—es- 
pecially from door to door—has prob- 
ably saved many a sale which other- 
wise would have been lost, by stress- 
ing the fact that honey is the only 
concentrated sweet that comes to the 
consumer direct from nature, without 
any preparatory (and oftimes derog- 
atory) processing. 


As to granulation, the people who 
object to it are mostly those who are 
unfamiliar with this property of hon- 
ey, and who, consequently, consider 
it a sign of impurity. Let it be said 
right here that granulated honey is a 
boon to those clumsy individuals— 
and the writer is one of them—who 
consistently knock over the jar of 
liquid honey and ruin the clean table- 
cloth, and the elimination of this em- 
barrassing occurrence alone is a very 
strong argument in favor of the gran- 
ulated form. Personally, I would like 
to see a drive made toward getting 
consumers to accept granulated hon- 
ey. The success of such an undertak- 
ing would kill two birds with one 
stone; because the producer would be 
saved the labor and expense of treat- 
ing honey to keep it liquid, and the 
consumer would receive his honey in 
its most natural and healthful form at 
a cheaper price. Overheated honey 
would become a thing of the past, and 
honey placed at the back of grocer’s 
shelves could remain there indefi- 
nitely without causing the beekeeper 
the least concern. 


Getting people to accept granulated 
honey may seem, on first thought, a 
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difficult task: however, the efforts of 
an organization such as the American 
Honey Institute together with the 
proper propaganda from the beekeep- 
ers themselves, might accomplish 
more formidable tasks than this. A 
good example of what propaganda 
can do is seen when we consider spin- 
ach. Here is a food article which, 
compared to honey, is handicapped 
from the start. The sickening green 
color of cooked spinach is anything 
but appetizing; and as to its flavor— 
well, just ask any normal child what 
he thinks of it. Moreover, everyone 
knows what a hopeless task it is to re- 
move all the sand that usually accom- 
panies it. Yet, despite all this, spinach 
is found on nearly every table in the 
land, and the spinach interests, with 
the able assistance of Popeye the Sail- 
or, have been able to cram this stuff 
down the throats of a gullible public 
to the extent of 2.37 pounds per capi- 
ta per annum. (1927) 
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Granulated honey, on the other 
hand, hasa not unpleasing appear- 
ance, and no apologies need be made 
for its flavor. No impurities of any 
account will be found in it if it has 
been properly settled in its liquid 
state, and the fact that it is conducive 
to good health cannot be denied. 
What granulated honey really lacks 
is a group interested enough to ex- 
pend the time, money, and energy 
necessary to put it across; and for 
this reason the trend toward filtered 
honey will probably continue. Let us 
hope, nevertheless, that the day will 
never come when we shall have to 
discard the last clause in this sent- 
ence of King Solomon in reference to 
honey: “‘Eat so much as is sufficient 
for thee—it is sweet to the taste— 
health to the bones.”’ 

Fox Chase, Pa. 

Note—tThis article was sent to the 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and their reply immediate- 
ly follows: 


Reply to above Article by Mr. E. F. Fernes 
H. S. PAINE AND R. E. LOTHROP 





Carbohydrate 
Research Division, 
Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils, U.S. 

| Department of 

: Agriculture, 


Washington, D.C, 





R. E. Lothrop 


Reference is made to an article by 
the writers published on page 288 of 
the June, 1936, number of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal entitled ‘‘Concerning 
Honey Filtration,” which we feel an- 
swers Mr. Fernes’ contention that 
honey filtration is a drastic treat- 
ment, and that certain beneficial sub- 
stances are removed by this process. 
We might add, however, that in fil- 
tering honey it is necessary to use a 
comparatively rapid-filtering filter- 
aid or the honey will not pass through 
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the filter-bed. Any attempt to use 
finer grades of filter-aid will result in 
such slow filtration that the method 
becomes impractical. This serves au- 
tomatically to protect against too 
close straining that might, by any 
possibility,;-~remove something from 
the honey besides extraneous sus- 
pended particles. 

Thorough and repeated examina- 
tion of samples of honey after filtra- 
tion has shown that no detectable 
changes in composition result from 
the filtration treatment. Mineral con- 
stituents are not affected,and biologi- 
cal agents (enzymes), as well as the 
nitrogenous constituents of honey in 
general, which include the proteins, 
are likewise not affected by filtration 
treatment. It seems hardly justifiable, 
in view of these facts, to refer to fil- 
tered honey as a “‘refined product” or 
that it is in a ‘‘devitalized state.” 

It is our opinion that the chief val- 
ue of the filtration method of process- 
ing honey is in retaining intact the 
full flavor and aroma of the honey. 
This is due primarily to the fact that 
in heating, the honey is brought to 
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the required temperature very quick- 
ly and is kept heated for only a very 
short period of time. This does not af- 
fect the flavor or color in any way. 


We question the accuracy of the 
statement that the protein content of 
honey varies from 1 to 5% and is due 
largely to the pollen grains present. 
Analyses of approximately forty sam- 
ples of representative American hon- 
eys made recently by this Bureau 
show the average nitrogen content to 
be only about 0.05%. In his extensive 
study of the composition of American 
honeys, Browne* found an average 
nitrogen content of 0.054% for the 
samples he examined. Now, if it as- 
sumed that all of the nitrogen present 
in honey is in the form of protein 
(which, however, is not the case), 
this proportion of nitrogen would 
correspond to a protein content of 
0.33%, or % of 1%. However, from ul- 
tra-filtration studies made by the 
writers**, it was found that on an av- 
erage less than % of the nitrogen 
present in honey is in the form of 
protein, the remaining portion con- 
sisting of nitrogenous compounds of 
a character other than protein. On 
this basis then, the average protein 
content of American honeys would be 
less than 1/6 of 1% which is consid- 
erably smaller than the figures quot- 
ed by Mr. Fernes. 


It was further determined that pol- 
len could contribute only a small part 
of the protein content of honey. For 
instance, it was found by the writ- 
ers*** that the colloidal constituents 
of honey (which include any pollen 
present) consist on an average of ov- 
er 50% of protein, and the colloids of 
certain honeys (buckwheat) contain 
over 70% protein. Pollen on the other 
hand contains from 8 to 40% of pro- 


*Bureau of Chemistry Bulletin No. 110, 
page 49, 1908. 


**Article by Paine, Gertler & Lothrop 


entitled “Colloidal Constituents of Hon- 
ey-Influence on Properties and Commer- 
cial Value,” Industrial and Engineering 


Chemistry, Vol. 26, pages 73-81 (1934). 


. : 
** Loc. cit. 
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tein (average 19%)* so that it could 
not possibly account for more than a 
small part of the protein present, ev- 
en if we assume that the colloids con- 
sist entirely of pollen (which evident- 
ly could not possibly be true). 

We do not disagree with Mr. 
Fernes’ opinion concerning the mar- 
keting of honey in granulated form. 
In fact, we believe it very desirable 
to develop and extend the market for 
honey in this form, since it offers a 
variety and would undoubtedly ap- 
peal to a certain class of consumers 
who do not care particularly for 
liquid or comb honey. However, the 
process for preparing granulated hon- 
ey should be carefully carried out so 
that the crystallized mass is smooth 
in texture (fondant-like), and does 
not separate into layers on standing. 
This matter, however, is irrelevant 
to the question of honey filtration. 
Certainly, as long as liquid honey is 
packed in glass containers it will be 
necessary to treat it in some manner 
that will preserve it in a liquid state 
for a reasonable length of time. The 
process used to accomplish this 
should be the one that causes the 
least injury to the honey. 

*See article by J. B. Paton entitled 
“Pollen and Pollen Enzymes,” published 
in American Journal of Botany, Vol. 8, 
pages 471-501 (1921). 





A quartette of Illinois beekeepers taken re- 
cently at their state bee meeting Nov. 12 and 
13 at Springfield. Left to right, V. G. Milum, 
Apiculturist at University of Illinois; W. G. 
Duckwall, President of Illinois State Associa- 
tion; E. F. Peterson, Sec. of Association, and 
W. E. Osborn, Treasurer. 
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Beekeeping In Scotland 


Rev.JOHN BEVERIDGE,M.B.E.; B.D. 





The Rev. John Beveridge 


Beekeeping in Scotland goes back 
as far as recorded history takes us. 
Two centuries and a half ago the Roy- 
al Society Records tell us that “the 
humane system of beekeeping” was 
used with success in the country; and 
a certain John Geddie obtained a pat- 
ent from the King for a hive that was 
an observation and a tiering hive in 
one. Then 150 years ago James Bon- 
ner, Beemaster, wrote a book to show 
how the number of bee stocks in Scot- 
land could be indefinitely increased. 
And in 1875 John Hunter, the great 
authority in England, in his ‘‘Manual 
of Beekeeping”’ confessed that the cot- 
tagers of Scotland far exceed the Eng- 
lish in beekeeping and _ successful 
honey production. 

The Scottish Beekeepers’ Association 


About that date representatives of 
local societies, some of which had 
been in existence for a century, met 
and resolved to form a National Bee- 
keepers’ Society. That society was 
succeeded by another ona broader 
basis; and that one, some 25 years 
ago, was succeeded by the Scottish 
Beekeepers’ Association as at present 
constituted. 

One of the tasks to which the Asso- 
ciation (the S.B.A., as it is familiarly 
termed) set itself was the making of 
a census of beekeepers andbeestocks. 
Scotland has five million inhabitants; 
and in 1921 it was found that there 
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were nearly 9000 known beekeepers 
with a total of 31000 stocks. In sgme 
districts with widely scattered popu- 
lation, the census was imperfect and 
in all districts there were probable 
omissions. Today a conservative esti- 
mate gives 12500 beekeepers with be- 
tween forty and fifty thousand stocks. 
Examinations in Beekeeping 

The Education Committee, recog- 
nizing the need for raising the stand- 
ard of beekeeping, organized an ex- 
amination scheme so that the mem- 
bers might be tested as to their pro- 
ficiency in practical beekeeping. 
There are three examinations, for the 
Beemaster, the Expert, and the Hon- 
ey Judge certificates respectively. 
The Beemaster certificateis one which 
every observant beekeeper ought to 
be able to gain. The examination is 
viva voce; and there is no written pa- 
per, so that those with the most ele- 
mentary education need not fear to 
enter. The Expert Beemaster certifi- 
cate examination is a very thorough 
one with a testing written paper. 
There is a practical examination in an 
apiary for each of these examinations. 
The possession of the Expert certifi- 
cate indicates that the holder may be 
considered an authority capable of 
giving advice and aid to those seeking 
or needing help. The Honey Judge 
diploma certifies the holder to be an 
authority on honey and a reliable 
judge at honey exhibitions and shows. 
The annual average number of certif- 
icates granted is approximately 90; 
viz. 60 Beemaster, 20 Expert, and 
10 Honey Judge. Up to date over 1300 
certificates have been issued, viz. 
1063 Beemaster, 152 Expert, 97 Hon- 
ey Judge. For the first few years 
women were chary of entering for the 
examinations; but in recent years 
sometimes the women candidates out- 
number the men. Twenty women are 
among the Experts and eleven among 
the Honey Judges. 

Scottish Bee Literature 

The S. B. A. possesses one of the 
three finest libraries of bee books in 
English speaking lands. It is usually 
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referred to as the Moir Library, in 
honor of Mr. John W. Moir, F. R. S. 
G.S. who spent 25 years or more in 
collecting the books and then present- 
ed them to the Association. All mem- 
bers of the S. B. A. may make use of 
the books for private reading or when 
preparing for examinations. The 
books are sent to borrowers post free, 

The Association also publishes The 
Scottish Beekeeper every month. It 
has a large circulation not only in 
Scotland but in many parts of the 
world as well. It is edited by Dr. John 
Anderson of Aberdeen, the most 
widely known of modern Scottish 
beekeepers. He was the President, 











Mr. A. H. E. Wood and the stock that produces 
363 pounds, the record for Scotland. 


some years ago, of the Apis Club, that 
organization which seeks to draw to- 
gether the beekeepers of the whole 
world. He is also, by profession, the 
Lecturer on Beekeeping at the Agri- 
cultural College in Aberdeen. There 
are three Agricultural Colleges in 
Scotland, well equipped with a Bee- 
keeping Department, College apiary 
and staff of lecturers. These lecturers 
not only give full courses of instruc- 
tion during the college session, but 
also short courses in the summer. 
They also organize five lecture (once 
a week) courses in any district where 
they can be arranged. These local 
courses are open to all, free of cost, 
the Agricultural Department paying 
all the expenses. 


National Honey Show 


The S. B. A. hasa National Honey 
Show annually in June, at which val- 
uable cups and money prizes are com- 
peted for. It also encourages the local 
associations to arrange for honey 
shows for which it offers medals. And 
so, nearly all the local associations 
have an annual show at which prizes 
are awarded for extracting combs, 
for section honey, for liquid honey 
(separate classes for light, medium, 
dark), for granulated and for heather 
honey. 


The heather (Ling, Calluna) grows 
principally on the Highland hills, and 
this plant produces a characteristic 
honey which obtains a luxury price 
often equal to a dollar a pound. Pure 
heather honey is of dark golden- 
brown color, of a jelly consistency so 
dense that it cannot be removed from 
the cells by the ordinary extractor. 
It is removed from the comb by crush- 
ing in a special press. In the course of 
crushing tiny air bubbles are formed 
which remain in suspension in the 
jelly, giving the honey a rich sparkle 
which distinguishes it from every 
other honey. If pure heather honey is 
heated appreciably the air bubbles 











Dr. Waller’s apiary at Caddon Fort. 


rise to the surface, the sparkle disap- 
pears, and the honey loses much of its 
attractiveness. The gelatinous prop- 
erty of heather honey is called Thix- 
otropy, and it is not at present known 
to exist in any other honey. 
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From the Field of Experience 





OUTDOOR WINTERING OF BEES 


Colonies in Quadruple Cases Wintered 
Better Than Those Packed Singly 


The 32 colonies shown in the pic- 
ture wintered 100 per cent in 1935- 
°36, while most bees in this locality 
with no protection, including wild 
ones, died. There were very few black 
robber bees this year. 

The singly packed hives, as ex- 
plained in my article entitled, “‘“My 
Second Year in Beekeeping,” Glean- 
ings, May, 1935, page 269, did not do 
so well as those packed in groups of 
four. There was too much moisture in 
the single hives and on real cold days 
frost was seen as high as six inches 
up the walls of the hives. 

These quadruple packed hives are 
all on square tables six or eight inch- 
es off the ground and six inches wider 
and longer than four hives when put 
together. Three-inch blocks are placed 
under the hives with shavings and 
tar paper on sides to shed the water. 
The ends and sides had half-inch cel- 
otex insulating board, and the tops 
three inches of shavings. Last but not 
least, a top entrance was provided for 


all but three hives. These were left 
for an experiment. They were rest- 
less at times while those with top en- 
trances were quiet. Inasmuch as 
strong colonies help the weaker ones 
keep warm, we intend to continue the 
quadruple method of packing. 

As to the snow fall, I never saw 
anything like it. When the picture 
below was taken in December, 1935, 
there was not a breath of air stirring 
and each tiny twig held its burden of 
snow so that the picturesque beauty 
was beyond description.—Bro. Steph- 
en Babek, Subiaco, Ark. 


eee 
IMPERIAL VALLEY BEEKEEPING 


In Spite of Scorching Sun Plants Se- 
crete Nectar 


Three times bees are mentioned in 
the Bible. Twice but a mere reference 
by way of illustration, and then the 
story of the colony of bees that Sam- 
son found in the careass of the lion. 
Samson’s bees always interested me, 
together with the things that re- 
sulted in his finding them. 

Here in Southeastern California, 
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When mother earth is adorned in white, 
In the hive all is numb and quiet, 

Till flowers resume their growth in spring, 
And the bees their humming sing. 
















































1.—Agava, or century 
plant, growing high up in 
the mountains. Surplus 
honey is obtained from 
this plant. 

2.—Spanish bayonet, 
or yucca. The blossom is 
creamy white and the 
bloom lasts a month or 
more. This particular 
plant was about sixteen 
feet in height. 

3.—John Williams, an 
Indian beekeeper resid- 
ing on the Manzanita 
Indian Reservation. He 
operates over 100 col- 
onies. 

4.—Wild buckwheat 
growing close to an apia- 
ry located in the ‘‘Colo- 
rado Desert.’’ 


where the old maps depict the “‘Colo- 
rado Desert” and which is now known 
as the Imperial Valley, the blistering 
sun and the dry atmosphere could no 
doubt in the course of a few years 
turn the mummified carcass of an As- 
iatic lion into a possible habitation 
for a stray swarm of bees,—should 
the bees care to accept it as such. For 
there is honey to be gathered, and it 
is possible for bees to live, and at 
times thrive, in seemingly impossible 
places. 

There are about eighty miles of 
mountains between the Imperial Val- 
ley and the Pacific Coast, and the 
first portion, that is the easterly 
portion of these mountains, receives 
very little rain, probably an annual 
average of an inch or two a year. 
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During the past yearI have trav- 
eled the road between the Imperial 
Valley and San Diego, on the coast, 
several times a month, and so have 
seen the desert and the mountains 
in all their changes and the des- 
ert plants in all their beauty, glory 
and fragrance, some of which I have 
been able to record with the camera. 
And, strange as it may seem, the no- 
blest bloom it has ever been my privi- 
lege to see, is to be found where it 
seems that it would be impossible 
for life to maintain itself. This is the 
yucca, or Spanish bayonet. The par- 
ticular plant that I photographed had 
a stalk that I estimated to be fifteen 
or sixteen feet in height. I saw this 
plant on an average of oncea week 
during its period of bloom, which 
lasted over a month, and during most 
of that time several dozen bees were 
generally to be seen about the blos- 
som, which is a creamy white. 

Higher up in the mountains, at an 
altitude that varies from about two 
to four thousand feet is the agava, or 
century plant. The variety grown in 
this region appears in the photograph, 
which gives an idea of the country 
where it is found. The agava is a bet- 
ter honey plant than the Spanish bay- 
onet and under the right conditions 
considerable surplus honey can be 
obtained from it. 

And now the practical beekeeper is 
probably asking,—whether or not 
there are any beekeepers in this 
region of mountain and desert. The 
answer is that there are two beekeep- 
ers on the edge of it,—at least two 
that I have met. At Oak Knoll, at an 
elevation of between four and five 
thousand feet there is D. C. Williams, 
a native of Wales, who captured a 
stray swarm of bees some five or six 
years ago, and has built up from that 
beginning a small apiary of some 
thirty colonies. During the good years 
Mr. Williams gets an average ofa 
case and a half—that is, fifteen gal- 
lons or 180 pounds of honey, per col- 
ony, and when the seasons are not 
good the bees die if he does not feed 
them. 


An Indian Beekeeper 


The other beekeeper is John Wil- 
liams, an Indian living on the Man- 
zanita Indian Reservation, at a point 


about fifteen miles off the highway. 
He has an apiary of something over a 
hundred colonies, and he, too, when 
the seasons are fair, averages fifteen 
gallons or so to the colony. 

And so consider this an introduc- 
tion to the two Williams, both bee- 
keepers, and both in a limited way, 
making it pay, and ina country where 
plant life, such as is found in the cen- 
tral and eastern part of our country, 
is unable to live.—Leslie Burr, Im- 
perial, California. 
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BEARS AND BEES 





Frequently an Unhappy Combination 
in Northern Maine 





The black bear, highly valued in 
this section asa game animal, but 
otherwise in bad repute by reason of 
his many depredations, was undoubt- 
edly harvesting honey through these 
northern Maine forests a thousand 
years before the white man came on 
the scene. He might well claim a vest- 
ed right by reason of this priority, but 
man, with his usual arrogance, scorns 
Bruin’s original claim. 

There’s a grand battle as to the 
black bear at every legislative session 
in this state, between the agricultur- 
al and recreational interests. The ho- 
tel keepers, camp proprietors and 
guides wish to see bear multiply as 
rapidly as possible, knowing that the 
sportsman from other states will 
come here and spend good money 
while hunting this very crafty and il- 
lusive forest denizen. The sheep 
grower, on the other hand, despises 
Bruin for his traditionally unfriend- 
ly habits, and in this he has the sym- 
pathy of the bee culturist. 

Quite recently bears worked havoc 
among the hives of a farmer in Cas- 
tle Hill. They seemed bent on doing 
all the damage possible. They upset 
every hive and would have gotten 
away, perhaps, with all the honey, if 
William Boyles, the owner, had not 
appeared on the scene. He shot one 
bear, and two or more others of the 
group beat a hasty retreat. 

As the law now stands, damage 
done by the game animals is reim- 
bursed by the state, so our Castle Hill 
farmer sold his honey, let it be hoped 
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at a good price. Such incidents are 
not an every day occurrence, but are 
by no means rare. 

Bears are clumsy in their feeding 
habits as regards honey, of which 
they are frantically fond. They daub 
themselves from head to foot, wasting 
apparently very much more than 
they eat. One would suppose they 
would fear the sting of the bee, but it 
must be remembered that their fur 
would be a complete protection ex- 
cept around the nose, and possibly 
under the tail. But their hide is thick 
and tough; evidently their taste for 
sweets makes them willing to stand 
a sting or two. 

The forays on domestic honey are 
almost always at night, when the bee 
is not very active. Out in the woods, 
bears rip open a hollow tree to get at 
the honey. Nothing is tough enough 
to withstand them. A bear caught in 
a trap will chew to kindling a green 
birch tree four and a half inches 
through. No doubt when after honey 
he would exhibit somewhat the same 
ferocious power.—Roland Patten, 
Presque Isle, Maine. 
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POSTSCRIPT TO 
“A Top Entrance That’s Different.” 





The editor’s notation at the end of 
my article on, ‘“‘Top Entrance” page 
717, December issue of Gleanings, 
makes it expedient that I add a post- 
script to the article. 

Perhaps I had better say that when 
the entrances are changed March 15, 
the top entrance is not removed. On- 
ly the holes are closed, the bottom 
entrance block removed, and one hav- 
ing a reduced entrance inserted. Oth- 
erwise the colony is not disturbed. 

The advantages of this method of 
wintering, are: The colonies are not 
moved from their regular summer 
stands. If in spring there is any doubt 
as to stores, each colony can be heft- 
ed. The first foulbrood inspection is 
possible, namely, thumping on the 
quiet colonies in late winter or early 
spring to ascertain whether they are 
dead. No danger from mice, as the en- 
trance is too high. It should work 
well with skunks also, at least the en- 
trance is inconvenient for them. 
However, we have had no experience 
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with skunks. No danger of entrances 
becoming clogged with dead bees or 
ice. Combs mould very little, or none 
at all, as the excess moisture passes 
out, or is absorbed by the packing 
material. There is no such thing as 
ice forming in the hive, which might 
melt during a warm spell, later to 
freeze with disastrous results. 

Since early inspection can be made 
without removing the packing, it can 
be left on later than would otherwise 
be advisable.—A. H. Gates, Garfield, 
Wash. 


A NEW ASIATIC NECTAR PLANT 


The beekeeper should always look 
upon a plant that belongs to the La- 
biate family as a possible source of 
nectar supply. He will, of course, be 
fooled at times but more often he will 
be rewarded by finding another good 
honey plant. The latter will be the 
case when he grows Lallemantia 
canescens, a Labiate from Asia Minor. 
Unfortunately, there is no common 
name for the plant, because of the 
simple reason that the plant seems 
nowhere common outside of its natur- 
al home. 

The name Labiate refers to the 
two-lipped character of the flowers, 
and the family includes almost three 
thousand different plants that are 
distributed over the whole earth. 
This great family includes such well 
known plants as catnip, horehound, 
the mints, bee balm, etc., as well as 
the four species from South Western 
Asia that are known to botanists as 
Lallemantias. 

The latter is an 18-inch plant, prac- 
tically an annual, blooming the first 
year from seed planted in early 
spring. The seeds germinate readily 
and the plants grow rapidly, produc- 
ing their quite large, blue flowers 
during most of July and August. As a 
matter of fact, the plants are quite 
ornamental and would be useful as a 
garden ornament even if they had no 
economic value. They are not at all 
exacting in their cultural require- 
ments, doing well in any sunny spot 
that is well drained. Seeds are not 
available in this country at present, 
so far as I know.—C. W. Wood, 
Copemish, Michigan. 
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BEE MARKETING AGREEMENT 


A letter dated Dec. 3, 1936 from J. 
M. Robinson, Auburn, Ala., Manag- 
ing Director of Marketing Agree- 
ment and License for Shippers of 
Package Bees and Queens, reads as 
follows: 


“You will be interested to know of 
the action taken by the Control Com- 
mittee of the Bee Marketing Agree- 
ment at its annual meeting in San 
Antonio, November 23-24. 

“The Control Committee held an 
open meeting in the Crockett Hotel, 
Monday afternoon, November 23, 
where all package bee and queen 
shippers as well as the honey pro- 
ducers and others interested were as- 
sembled. The room was more than 
filled and for some two hours we had 
a discussion of the various phases of 
the Bee Marketing Agreement and 
the reaction of the package bee and 
queen shippers, as well as the cus- 
tomers, namely the honey producers, 
to the Marketing Agreement. The 
package bee and queen shippers ex- 
pressed a desire to continue with the 
Bee Marketing Agreement for an- 
other year. The representatives of the 
honey producers expressed a desire 
for the continuance of the Marketing 
Agreement. They were particularly 
concerned with the trade practices of 
the Bee Marketing Agreement and 
with the guarantee in the Bee Mar- 
keting Agreement of the weight of 
packages and quality of queens. 
These two facts have developed more 
confidence among the honey pro- 
ducers than any one factor in the 
whole Marketing Agreement. They 
pointed out how imperative it was for 
the honey producers to receive a good 
weight package and a good quality 
queen because the colony must devel- 
op and produce the honey between 
the periods of June 1 through Sep- 
tember, in Canada particularly. It is, 
therefore, imperative that the bees 
arrive in good condition and packages 
and queens be up to standard. Mr. J. 
H. Butler of the Railway Express 
Company appeared before the meet- 
ing and pointed out some of the prob- 
lems of transporting live bees and as- 
sured the shippers that the Express 
Companies would be on the alert to 
deliver the bees in good condition in 
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1937 as they had in 1935 and 1936. 
After the public hearing a vote was 
taken on a motion requesting the 
Control Committee to continue the 
Marketing Agreement in 1937 as it 
had been in 1936 and the vote was 
unanimous in favor of the motion. 


“Following the open meeting the 
Control Committee had an executive 
meeting in which the various prob- 
lems pertaining to the Marketing 
Agreement were discussed and action 
taken. Since it was the understand- 
ing of the Control Committee that the 
shippers in California, Texas, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Alabama and Geor- 
gia desired to continue with the Bee 
Marketing Agreement a_ resolution 
was passed that the Control Commit- 
tee was willing to carry on with the 
Bee Marketing Agreement in 1937 as 
it had done in 1936 without any 
changes. Therefore, the prices and the 
assessments will be the same in 1937 
as they were in 1936.” 

Exhibit A, which gives the market- 
ing agreement prices appeared on 
page 51 of the January, 1936 issue. 


STARTING WRONG WITH BEES 


In Buying Bees on Combs Locally 
One May Get More Than One 
Bargains For—Disease 


When I first went into the bee busi- 
ness I decided to save a lot of money 
by buying my bees from local bee- 
keepers. I bought forty some colonies 
from several different places. I never 
paid more than three dollars for a 
colony and the lowest price theywere 
offered at was $1.45. Some of these 
colonies were in eight-frame stand- 
ard hives. Others were in homemade 
hives andafew were in box hives. Na- 
turally they all had to be transferred 
to standard, uniform equipment. I de- 
cided upon ten-frame double-metal 
telescope hives as the cheapest and 
most satisfactory in the long run. 

I had never transferred bees before. 
I had never seen it done. But I studied 
government bulletins on the subject 
and thoroughly went over the subject 
in the bee literature. I knew I was go- 
ing to get terribly stung and so on, 
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but I was going to tackle it just the 
same. I felt sure that tearing a hive to 
pieces would make the bees very 
angry despite all the drumming I 
might do. I was nervous when I start- 
ed in on the first one. I purposely 
took one of the most difficult to start 
with so that I would be sure not to 
have anything worse ahead of me. 
That way I wouldn’t be so discour- 
aged if the first job proved all I could 
handle. I was greatly surprised not 
to get a single sting during that job 
and I didn’t get stung once during all 
my transferring. I did get covered 
with honey. I was surely a mess but I 
am glad I went through it. I consider 
the experience very valuable. But it 
took a lot of time that I would have 
saved by buying my bees in packages 
from the South and introducing them 
into new hives. Also the bees were 
blacks and hybrids without excep- 
tion. That called for requeening in 
most cases although I did save a cou- 
ple of the hybrid colonies which 
showed good qualities. 


But the worst part of this early ex- 
perience is that I bought some Ameri- 
can foulbrood. It did not show in the 
brood at the time I did the transferr- 
ing. There must have been some parts 
of the stores that were contaminated. 

I figured that the colonies cost me 
about a dollar more than I paid for 
them in gas and oil running around 
looking for them. After burning the 
colonies that developed foulbrood 
and figuring my expenses they 
proved to be mighty expensive bees. 

My advice to beginners is this: If 
you are not interested in getting a 
honey crop this year you might do 
well to catch swarms. That is a 
chance. You may or may not get them 
early enough and large enough to get 
a crop the first season. If you want 
to be sure of a crop get your bees in 
packages from the South and intro- 
duce them into new, uniform hives. 
I would not advise any one to buy 
from a local beekeeper, no matterhow 
honest he may be—not even from me, 
although some of my bees are for sale 
and Iam a mighty honest citizen. 
Horace Greeley advised the young 
man to go West for prosperity. I ad- 
vise you to go South for your bees.— 
Forest Angel, Portland, Oregon. 
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FINANCE COLLEGE EDUCATION 





Six Week’s Work With Bees Each Va- 
cation Helps Defray Expenses 





In the spring of 1926, while a high 
school student I hived a swarm of 
honeybees in an old-fashioned re- 
movable-frame hive. This particular 
colony of bees was a source of much 
interest to me as I studied them, not 








R. R. HEATON 


only at close range, but through the 
reading of various beekeeping maga- 
zines and books. 

During the same year, after getting 
an idea on how bees should be kept 
properly, I obtained two modern ten- 
frame bee hives, in one of which an- 
other swarm of bees was hived and in 
the other two combs of bees with 
brood in various stages of growth 
were placed with a young laying 
Italian queen. This nucleus and the 
two swarms were built up into strong 
colonies, and were wintered over suc- 
cessfully by using standard building 
paper and hay-chaff as winter pack- 
ing. 

In the spring of 1927 I was able by 
natural swarming to increase the 
number of colonies to six. From these 
a nice crop of comb honey was taken 
which brought a profit of $50.00 for 
that year’s operation. 

In 1928 the colonies were increased 
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only to seven because of a hundred 
per cent infection of American foul- 
brood among them which necessitated 
the treatment of every hive. Howev- 
er, a small profit was realized of ap- 
proximately $37.00 for that year. 

In the spring of 1929 these seven 
colonies which were wintered over 
successfully were increased to six- 
teen, and although the honey flow 
was below average that year, I ob- 


tained a nice crop of comb and ex- 


tracted honey which I sold for 
$280.00, making a net profit of ap- 
proximately $100.00. That, of course, 
was before my first year at Purdue 
University, and this money was of 
great help to me in financing my edu- 
cation that year. 

In 1930 I had only eighteen stands 
of bees which netted me approxi- 
mately $85.00, and in 1931 I had 
twenty-two stands of bees netting a 
profit of $148.00. This was by far the 
best year I had. 

I attended Purdue University dur- 
ing the years 1929 to 1933 inclusive. 
During the summer vacations of each 
year, following one month at home at 
which time the bees were cared for, 
I was working for the United States 
Department of Agriculture away 
from home and my bees. This allowed 
me only five weeks’ time with my 
bees in the spring, and in the fall on- 
ly one week during which the honey 
was harvested. However, as can be 
seen from the profits reported these 
six weeks a year with my bees pro- 
duced on the average of a little more 
than $100.00.—R. R. Heaton, Lafay- 
ette, Indiana. 





THIS AND THAT 





By Morley Pettit 





I have just been reading November 
Gleanings and find a lot of interest- 
ing things as usual. 


Queen Excluder for Uniting 


Clarence Tontz, of Oklahoma tells 
how to unite colonies with screen in- 
stead of newspaper, and I wonder 
what it is all about. I have united col- 
onies from time to time for many 
years and never used anything but a 
queen excluder and the bees do not 
fight once in a hundred times. 
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Queenless colonies are disposed of 
by setting them over others that are 
not as strong as they need to be. In 
the spring weak colonies are set over 
others to get warmth for building up 
and separated later, often by remov- 
ing the strong under colony so that 
strength will be evened up. Strong 
queenless colonies are sometimes re- 
queened by setting a weak increase 
on top and some time later reversing 
so that the brood chamber will be in 
the right place. All this is done with 
a queen excluder, quietly with as lit- 
tle disturbance as possible and they 
go right ahead. 

Favors Single Cases 

Howard Myers’ article on winter- 
ing is good as his writings always are. 
The growing use of tar paper packing 
is quite interesting although it has not 
got me yet. The unfortunate trend to 
very heavy packing in quadruple cas- 
es some years ago seems largely re- 
sponsible. After all, wind protection 
is the most important factor. After 
that it seems best to use as little pack- 
ing as wecan get by with. To my 
mind wooden single cases are most 
economical in the long run. The first 
investment comes high, but when 
properly cared for they last indefi- 
nitely, say thirty years or more, and 
the labor of packing is much less than 
with tar paper. I like a six inch space 
at the sides for convenience and a 
single colony does not generate heat 
like a furnace as a group of four does. 

Honey Pump Saves Steps 

Frank Clapsaddle’s new honey- 
house looks good and very conveni- 
ent, but I still like to have the truck 
and extractors and supers all on one 
floor level, and let the pump do the 
running up and down stairs. My 
helper who drives the truck and does 
most of the heavy lifting says if he 
were building a honey-house he 
would have the ground floor all in 
one large room arranged so he could 
back the truck into the farthest cor- 
ner. We now have our storage settling 
tanks with ten tons capacity on the 
second floor ten feet above the floor 
on which we extract. From each of 
these a pipe with a honey gate deliv- 
ers the honey to fifty-gallon steel bar- 
rels which are rolled along on the 
former tank bench which is level 
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with the truck. As fast as the honey 
upstairs settles and is skimmed it is 
filled into these barrels and trucked 
to Toronto to the central packing 
plant of the Ontario Honey Produc- 
ers’ Co-operative Company. 

Honey stored upstairs where the 
sun on the roof keeps it warm, clears 
much better by gravity than it would 
down in acool basement. We still 
melt cappings with the Peterson type 
melter equipped with steam, and, 
with the addition of a steam chest 
melter for the wax at the end of the 
day, save a great deal of labor over 
any other method I have considered 
or tried. 

We seem to be getting things more 
and more perfect every year. The on- 
ly factor we have not been able to im- 
prove much is the weather during the 
flow. It can make or break our season 
and none of the experiment stations 
seem to have done much about it 
yet.—Georgetown, Ontario. 





COMMENTS ON CURRENT ITEMS 


We agree with Mr. Rea, that buck- 
wheat will produce very little honey 
and not much grain on sub-acid soil. 
After several years of being turned 
up to the sun, soil will lose much of 
its original acidity. This district has 
been farmed for a good many years 
and within a large area buckwheat is 
a very uncertain crop. Of course, 
there are a few “pockets” where this 
grain can with profit be grown. We 
noticed the bees worked on buck- 
wheat in early morning, but after one 
o’clock very few bees could be seen 
on the blossoms. 


Hybrid Bees 

Every once in a while we read in 
bee journals praise of hybrid bees. 
The most of us are very much pleased 
when we can look over our yards and 
find every colony showing the three 
yellow bands. But before the season 
is over a certain number of our 
young queens mate with black or hy- 
brid drones from neighboring yards, 
and what careful observer has not 
seen the inevitable effect of the Men- 
delian law. For instance put a Rhode 
Island cock to head a pen of pure 
bred Plymouth Rocks. Use 100 eggs 
from this pen for hatching and 25 per 
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cent of the eggs will hatch chickens 
resembling the male, 25 per cent will 
pass for “Reds’’, and the other 50 per 
cent will be just common mongrels. 
The same thing happens with hybrid 
bees. If your pure bred Italians are 
as gentle as they usually are, and if 
the queens are bred from choice 
stock, you can handle all the bees in 
the same way. What about the hy- 
brids? 

Personally, I would sooner handle 
an entire apiary of ‘“‘blacks’’ than an 
apiary containing a mixed lot. Mr. 
Kellogg of China, says “fa thorough 
study of this subject is seriously need- 
ed in the bee industry.” Well, we on 
this side of the world have been mak- 
ing a serious study of this subject for 
more than half a century and we 
want a well-bred pure race of bees. 
Several years ago European foul- 
brood swept off whole apiaries. Black 
and hybrid queens were killed off 
(what was left of them), pure Italians 
were substituted and, presto! E. F. B. 
disappeared. If blacks or hybrids are 
a stronger race why did they not 
clean out the E. F. B.? 

Honey Butter 

We were glad to see the article on 
honey butter, page 738. Honey butter 
is put on the market here done up in 
waterproof paper boxes. We got a 


package of it to try. It was so good’ 


that we made up a batch of it for our 
own use. We used finely granulated 
honey and butter, both the honey and 
the butter slightly warmed. We beat 
it up until it was completely “hymo- 
genized.”’ It was just fine and in no 
way different from that in the pack- 
age. We think that honey butter has a 
future. We tried some with a small 
quantity of Jersey cream. It was de- 
licious but we doubt if it would bea 
commercial proposition as it might 
sour if kept too long.—J. F. Dunn, 
Ridgeway, Ontario. 





SPINSTER JANE SAYS— 


Forecast for 1937 


Another brand new year ushered 
in, and a most memorable one past. 
Happy New Year to all! Happy in- 
deed it should be to those fortunate 
enough to call any part of this west- 
ern hemisphere of ours, home. Nev- 
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er mind if a bit of the hard times 
persist in lingering. If blue, just 
compare your lot with that of 
many a poor Spaniard. Spain still re- 
echoes to the explosion of bombs and 
artillery fire. Or would you be any 
happier in one of those European 
countries, under the thumb of a pow- 
erful dictator,seeing your sons trained 
at a tender age to become inevitably 
“cannon fodder?” 


The big Peace Conference in Buen- 
os Aires will go down in history, and 
President Roosevelt can be proud of 
the part he has played in helping 
bring it about. We will predict that 
the next Noebel Peace Prize will not 
be won by any European, and how 
much finer tobe an advocate of peace, 
rather than an inciter of war, which, 
should it materialize, would mean the 
slaughter of thousands, perhaps mil- 
lions of our fellow men. To read the 
thoughts of a well-known writer of 
the past— 

“The drying up a single tear 
Has more of honest fame, 
Than shedding seas of gore.” 

Bees are naturally peaceable if let 
alone. If irritated, stirred up as it 
were, they are as short-tempered as 
humans, and follow the example set 
them by fighting. They follow hu- 
mans, too, in looting the weak, but if 
intelligent men, trained and educated 
to finer things, do this, why blame the 
little bees with only instinct, and no 
conscience, as a guide? 


What the Women Could Do If They 
Had the Chance 


In time the ‘“‘females of the species” 
may yet find it necessary to take ov- 
er the reins of government, both in 
public and in private life. "Twill be 
a pity to render all our men-folk help- 
less, by so doing, but the change must 
come gradually, taking eons of time, 
so why worry! 

Emulating the bee hive, where the 
female is supreme, where work never 
flags, relief is unknown (in the natur- 
al state) where there is only one 
marriage, and it till death, where di- 
vorce is unknown, and the choosing 
of a queen a simple matter, life would 
become a modern Utopia. 

The going would be hard, at first, 
over a road much rutted by constant 
travelling, but woman, should she 
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seize the reins, might guide humanity 
into a straighter road. Let us see what 
would result. Wars would cease. 
Women can pull hair, sometimes 
scrap a bit, but the booming of guns 
and shedding of blood is not in their 
line. Their most potent weapon lies 
in their tongue—-the human sting is 
there. 


Women have been known to do bat- 
tle for their homes, side by side with 
their men, but unless under dire 
stress, the masculine-minded woman 
is abnormal and uncommon. Like 
bees they are peaceable and inoffen- 
sive. 


And the queen of the hive? Well, 
she is usually a native of her colony, 
brought up under their supervision, 
trained as they want her to be. Of 
course, if no queen is available, the 
hive finds itself, like some ofthe new- 
er small kingdoms of Europe, with a 
foreign ruler forced upon them. Even 
then they may exercise their preroga- 
tive and have none of her. Outsiders 
must select such a ruler, though. Bees 
themselves dislike a foreigner (if 
able to raise their own) as much as 
the United States are beginning to 
dislike foreign fortune hunters for 
their women. 


A nation’s greatest asset is its con- 
tented, peaceful homes. Divorce is 
the thing sapping this home life. It 
means going backward, retrograd- 
ing, the breaking up of sacred ties. A 
few words mumbled over by a justice 
of the peace makes all the difference 
between this and King Solomon’s 
time. He took wives without benefit 
of clergy or state. Poor silly women! 
Fooled once, and coming back for 
more punishment! I surely pity them. 


When I started out I began to plan 
some wonderful New Year resolu- 
tions, but what does it matter! I 
would likely have broken most of 
them anyway, and isn’t a woman 
warned not to put things in writing? 

With the fate of a kingdom at 
stake, a republic tottering, the head 
of the powerful Roman Church at 
death’s door, what lies ahead for 
1937? For us, let us hope, peace and 
a measure of prosperity. 

Happy New Year to the Beekeepers 
of the Americas, particularly.—Spin- 
ster Jane. 
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The San Antonio Meeting 


E. R. ROOT 


A Few Highlights of the Big In- 
ternational Conference 


In spite of the severe winter in the 
North and the drouth in the North- 
central states the attendance and the 
enthusiasm of this meeting exceeded 
the expectations of the most optimis- 
tic of us. 

Some estimates placed the number 
at 600, others as high as 700. If the 
banquet was any criterion the figure 
would reach the lower figure as there 
is always a large number who do not 
attend the banquet—much less regis- 


ter. The jam of beekeepers all talk- 
ing at once, in the big lobby of the 
Crockett Hotel, 30x180 feet, was a 
sight to behold. It was perhaps the 
most representative body of bee- 
keepers that ever met in America. 
Even on the first day (Sunday) one 
had to elbow his way through the 
eager throng of beekeepers. The 
guests began to pour in so that the 
hotel was filled and over-flow groups 
had to be sent to other hotels. Such a 
buzzing of honey producers, honey 
packers, queen breeders, bee package 
men and bee inspectors was never 
heard before in America. 





Fig. 1—Prof. Russell H Kelty, himself an extensive heekeeper, professor of beekeeping at the 
Michigan State College and President of the American Honey Institute. The camera caught him 
as he was giving that heart to heart talk on the work and needs of the organization. It was his ap- 
peal, plus the talks of the others that followed, which secured that $900 in cash and pledges for 
the Institute. Prof. Kelty, loved by beekeepers all over America, is now on his way to other states 
to carry the gospel and good works of the Institute. 

Fig. 2—Dr. H. B. Parks, Chief Division of Apiculture, Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
in action on the floor of the convention hall of the Crockett Hotel. Dr. Parks and E. G. LeStour- 
geon were about the two busiest people at the great meeting. To them belongs the credit of making 
this one of the greatest events of apicultural history. 

Fig. 3—Geo. W. Bohne of Louisiana, is county agent of his parish, a man who makes money from 
his bees, a leader in the South Land among beekeepers. He is one of the most interesting of men, 
a dry joker and a good speaker. 

Fig. 4—Thos. W. Burleson is a large honey producer and the head of the largest honey packing 
plant in the state of Texas. Ne is a director of the American Honey Institute and one of its sup- 
porters. He is president of the American Honey Producers’ League. He is a moving and impelling 
force among beekeepers all over the South. 

Fig. 5—Dr. 0. W. Park of Ames, Iowa, delivered one of the outstanding addresses of the con- 
vention. He presented lantern slides showing that some progress had been made in developing a 
strain of bees that showed 40% disease resistance; but he cautioned his hearers not to expect too 
much for the present. as it might take 50 years, or more before a 100% control could be had. 
Credit is due to O. W. Park, Frank C. Pellett and the American Bee Journal for progress thus 
far made. 

Fig. 6—Dr. V. G. Milum, of the University of Illinois, an enthusiastic supporter of the Insti- 
tute, has been one of the most enthusiastic workers in scientific bee culture. He has done some 
fine work in locating the real lesser wax moth and in determining the factors that cause extracted 
honey to darken. 

Fig. 7—Shows Todor Dobrovsky, Samokov, Bulgaria. He has been studying in America. He 
speaks excellent English and brought the greetings of his country. 

Fig. 8—Miss Arlene Weidenkopf, Secretary of the American Producers’ League. To her belongs 
the credit of gathering the largest collection of foreign honeys that was ever shown in America. 
No photograph or description can do it adequate justice. It was in fact the most international 
of the International in that it expressed the goodwill of beekeepers of twelve foreign countries to 
American beekeepers. We shall not soon forget the courtesy. 

Fig. 9—Mr. and Mrs. M. C. Stevenson of the Stevenson Apiaries, Westwego, La., and E. G@. 
LeStourgeon, Editor of the Beekeepers Item. 

Fig. 10—M. G. Dadant, of the American Bee Journal. When all the bee journals pull for the 
same thing as they all did for the San Antonio International, there is bound to be a crowd in spite 
of a bad winter and a severe dronth. 

Fig. 11—Shows the genial Prof. H. F. Wilson of the University of Wisconsin. He is one of the 
charter members of the Institute. He has done more to build up the organization and make it a 
success than any man in it. He is virtually its business manager and yet he has not drawn a penny 
of salary. He came down to San Antonio at his own expense; but the Board of Directors felt that 
they could do no less than pay them out of Institute funds. 

Fig. 12—Mrs. Malitta F. Jensen needs no introduction to our readers. She has made some won- 
derful contacts with great food companies and it is they who are daily exploiting the merits of 
honey to millions of people and that too without one penny of cost to the beekeepers. With the 
help of Miss Cranston and Miss Goodman she is now able to give more time in making more con- 

2 
oie. 13—Dr. F. L. Thomas, College Station, Texas, President if the Southern Beekeeping States 
he sessions of the first day. 
*. “ee op as ait San Antonio the Ladies’ National Auxiliary Association. Mrs. 
Ethel Krebs, (left) wife of H. M. Krebs, state bee inspector for California with headquarters at 
Sacramento, was elected President, and Mrs. Florence Bennett, Birkenfeld, Ore., was elected Sec- 


retary-treasurer. 
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The really big thing of this Inter- 
national Conference of beekeepers 
was the dozens of unconventional 
groups here and there indoors and 
outdoors shaking hands and meeting 
those whom they had never seen. 

At Monday night’s session a mock 
trial was staged. E. G. LeStourgeon 
acted as judge, Clifford Muth as 
Chief Drone, C. E. Heard as Chief 
Sting Picker and M. E. Darby as de- 
fense counsel for the Drone. The 
judge announced that the prisoner 
had been charged with being a “loaf 
er, a glutton” and an all around 
‘“‘nuisance”’ in the queen’s household. 
The charge was serious and merited 
a trial by jury. He would appoint the 
400 present by actual count in the 
room as jury. He then called for wit- 
nesses. After testimony for and 
against was heard we listened to the 
plea of the plaintiff counsel which 
was brief and then to a masterly ora- 
torical effort from the defense coun- 
sel that took nearly an hour to deliv- 
er. The spirits of the Chief Drone 
meantime rose and fell until the 
judge called for the verdict of the 
jury which was unanimous for ac- 
quittal. Thus ended a tearful and pa- 
thetic event. Even babies cried when 
they saw the poor Drone groveling 
on the floor in utter dispair. 
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The banquet, thanks to the inimita- 
ble and irrepressible Prof. Robinson 
as toastmaster, was in point of at- 
tendance and enthusiasm the biggest 
affair of its kind ever held in Ameri- 
ca. The crowd of nearly 350 jammed 
the elevators, the stairways, the lob- 
bies, all trying to get into the banquet 
hall. So many guests bought tickets 
at the last minute that there were not 
enough seats for all and some had to 
eat down stairs and worst of all the 
food ran out. Had it not been for the 
bantering of the toastmaster and the 
responses we would have felt that we 
did not get our money’s worth. 

The management had been told 
that the maximum number of guests 
at the banquet could not be over 200 
but as the time approached for the 
feast 200 more plates were sold and 
what a jam! The affair was topped 
off by a neat little speech from anoth- 
er irrepressible, Geo. Bohne, present- 
ing E. G. LeStourgeon with a gold 
wrist watch and Dr. H. B. Parks a 
gold pen. Mr. LeStourgeon was 
speechless and when he did get his 
voice he said with some emotion that 
there were others more deserving 
than he for the success of the meeting 
and he named Parks, Dadant and 
Root. 

It would be impossible in this issue 
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or next to give more than a summary 

of all the things said and done. The 

pictures with the legends will give 

an impression and only an impres- 

sion, such as the camera could get. 

International Honey Exhibit At San 
Antonio 

In this, twelve foreign countries 
were represented, thanks to the un- 
tiring energy and persistence of Miss 
Arlene Weidenkopf, secretary of the 
American Honey Producers’ League, 
Pictures on page 45 give an idea of 
the exhibit of each country but not 
the color values, as shown in the lob- 
by of the Crockett Hotel. The fact that 
the countries which sent samples, 
generous in size and packing, is a 
token of the international goodwill of 
foreign beekeepers toward America, 
and we on this side appreciate it. The 
exhibit will probably be shown again 
at the next meeting at Washington, 
aA <. 

Mrs. Jensen of the American Honey 
Institute likewise had an exhibit of 
honey foods, such as honey cakes, 
honey candies and the like. The 
awards will be published in our next 
issue. 

There were shown also in the lob- 
by of the Crockett Hotel honey ex- 
tractors of various makes and some 
supplies. 
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A Series of Conferences 

This meeting was emphatically a 
series of conferences each one repre- 
senting either a different section of 
the country or a different department 
of the general industry. The follow- 
ing is a list of the conferences or 
meetings: 

The American Honey Producers’ League. 

The American Honey Institute. 

The Southern Beekeeping States Fed- 
eration. 

The Texas State Beekeepers’ Federation. 

The Apiary Inspectors of America. 

The Package Bee Shippers and Queen 
Breeders. 

As a reporter for this journal I 
found it difficult to take in all of 
them. As it was I rushed from one to 
the other. 


The American Honey Institute 

This organization was given a pre- 
ferred position on the program and it 
deserved it. President Russell H. Kel- 
ty, who was re-elected, explained the 
work and needs of the Institute. His 
very earnestness in presenting the 
cause had its effect on his audience. 
He then introduced Prof. F. H. Wil- 
son of the University of Madison, 
Wisconsin, who has done more to hold 
the Institute on an even keel than 
any one else. During its depression 
spells he stood valiantly by it. Asa 
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resident director he has kept the In- 
stitute out of debt. He discovered 
Mrs. Jensen in the first place. He then 
introduced her to the audience. She 
always makes a hit with any and all 
audiences. 

Miss Willah Goodman, the finan- 
cial secretary, was next presented. 
She very skillfully showed that the 
per capita cost of the Institute if ev- 
ery beekeeper in the United States 
contributed would be only a small 
fraction of a cent. If all would give 
that fraction there would be no trou- 
ble about increasing the usefulness of 
the Institute to many times its pres- 
ent capacity. 

She was followed by Geo. W. 
Bohne of Louisiana. In all his speech- 
es,so in this one,his remarks sparkled 
with anecdote and humor. He good- 
naturedly spanked the southern bee- 
keepers for not giving more toward 
the Institute. 

Beekeepers all over the country 
owe a vote of thanks for the good gen- 
eralship on the part of Prof. Kelty, 
president of the Institute, to Prof. 
Wilson, resident director of the 
Board, to L. C. Dadant and Geo. C. 
Lewis, secretary and president of the 
Board, and last but not least, to the 
southern beekeepers who came across 
so handsomely with their pledges and 
cash. 


On the last day just before taking 
the train Miss Goodman said she had 
collected in cash and pledges $900 
with some $400 more in sight. 

In our next issue we shall report 
the work of the American Honey 
Producers’ League. Some notable pa- 
pers and addresses were presented, 
among which was one by Prof. O. W. 
Park of Ames, Iowa, on resistance to 
A. F. B. It is pertinent to remark here 
that substantial progress has been 
made. See editorial this issue. 


The Next Meeting of the League and 
the Institute 


The general sentiment expressed at 
the San Antonio International fav- 
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ored Washington, D. C., although no 
definite decision will be made until 
the executive committee of the 
League takes action. It is the rule of 
the Institute to follow the League. 

Washington was favored largely 
because a substantial delegation could 
go from both bodies at the time of the 
meeting to members of Congress ask- 
ing for a bee culture laboratory some- 
where in the white clover belt. 

Senator Donahey has been first, 
last and all the time as Governor and 
later as U. S. Senator for Ohio, a 
friend of the beekeeper. If he can 
have support from his colleagues he 
will get the appropriation. 


New League Officers 


Chas. A. Reese, state bee inspector 
for Ohio, was chosen President of the 
League for 1937; Oscar H. Schmidt of 
Michigan, Vice-President, and Geo. 
J. Abrams, connected with the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, as Secretary. 

The Directors of the League are T. 
W. Burleson, Texas, E. J. Dyce, Can- 
ada, M. S. Stone, Utah, E. G. Brown, 
Iowa, and Edwin J. Anderson, Penn- 
sylvania. 


No Afternoon Sessions at Washington 
Meeting. 

The unconventional side talks and 
hand shakings at the San Antonio In- 
ternational were so enjoyable as well 
as profitable in the big lobby of the 
Crockett Hotel that it was tentatively 
proposed to have no afternoon ses- 
sions at the Washington meeting. 
All papers and addresses would be 
delivered and business would be 
transacted in the morning. The after- 
noons would be given over to a gen- 
eral good time without restrictions. 
Several have said that they pick up 
more useful ideas and tricks of the 
trade where every one is free to talk 
and see the man or men he really 
wishes to see when there is no regular 
session than they can when they are 
compelled to listen possibly to long 
drawn-out papers. 

(Continued in February) 
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Figs. 1, 2 and 3.—Foreign Exhibits at San Antonio. These samples were procured and 
the exhibit made possible through the efforts of Miss Arlene Weidenkopf of the American Honey 
Producers’ League. Fig. 4.—At the further end of this table was the ‘‘tasting’’ table. Pig. 5.— 
American Honey Institute’s Honey demonstration group conducted by Mrs. Jensen at the Inter- 
national Congress of Beekeepers. The 50 women present represented 20 different states. 
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Editorials 





To the beekeepers 
there appear some 
bright spotson 
the 1937 horizon. 
First, and by far the most important, 
is the increase in the demand for hon- 
ey, and the higher price at which it is 
sold. This is the very foundation of 
our industry. Some markets are al- 
ready practically bare of honey, even 
with the 1936 crop estimated to be 
larger than the 1935 crop. According 
to the December, 1936, report of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
last season’s crop was 158,721,050 
pounds for the U.S. A.,—=still 20 mil- 
lion pounds below a seven year aver- 
age. 

In our opinion the increasing de- 
mand for honey is due, in part at 
least, to the splendid work done by 
the American Honey Institute in pop- 
ularizing honey. 

As already pointed out on page 738 
of the December Gleanings the gov- 
ernment soil conservation program 
recommends the planting of biennial 
legumes, such as alsike and sweet 
clovers, also perennial legumes, such 
as alfalfa and white clover, to add 
nitrogen to depleted soil. The wide 
spread planting of these legumes has 
already changed the beekeeping pic- 
ture in many states. For example, al- 
falfa has increased and prolonged the 
summer flow in a number of the cen- 
tral states. 

Consider the marvelous strides that 
have been made in honey production 
since the invention of the movable 
frame hive in 1852, the discovery of 
the principle of extracting honey 
from combs in 1865, and the inven- 
tion of comb foundation a few years 
later. At present, with modern bee- 
keeping appliances and efficient api- 
ary management it is possible for an 
experienced beekeeper, with suffi- 
cient heip during the rush season, to 
operate thousands of colonies and 
produce carloads of honey. 

A few decades ago a severe winter 
in the North meant the loss of thou- 
sands of colonies, also a large part of 


Taking a 
Look Ahead 


the honey crop the following season. 
At present a large percentage of these 
winter losses are made up with pack- 
age bees from the South. In fact, the 
availability of packages and queens 
early in the season make it possible, 
not only to retrieve winter losses, 
but to start new colonies, from which 
returns on an investment can be real- 
ized the same season. For example, 
the enormous loss of bees last winter 
was largely made up with packages. 

Better roads and improved trans- 
portation facilities make possible the 
operation of out-apiaries to take ad- 
vantage of more remote bee pastures. 
The automobile has made this possi- 
ble. The airplane may perhaps play 
some part in the future migratory 
beekeeping. 

All in all, prospects for 1937 are 
quite encouraging. Beekeepers have 
reason to be optimistic for the future. 


eee 
More Data Comparatively 
little is known 
Needed on about nectar se- 
Nectar cretion. Unless 
: conditions are 
Secretion favorable for nec- 


tar secretion the 
maximum crop of honey cannot be se- 
cured, even though other factors, 
such as good bees, good equipment 
and intelligent apiary management, 
are present. It may be said that the 
flow of nectar is the most important 
fundamental requirement in the pro- 
duction of honey. It is important, 
then, that beekeepers know more 
about nectar secretion. 

Within the past year a series of ar- 
ticles by R. G. McLachlan, entitled, 
“The Mystery of Nectar’, appeared 
in the Australian Bee Journal. The 
author makes a number of observa- 
tions that are worthy of careful con- 
sideration. We can mention only a 
few. 


The first is that a soil containing 
an abundance of potassium com- 
pounds, as, for example, a country 
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suitable for growing potatoes, should 
be a good place for beekeeping. Add- 
ing potash to the soil favors carbohy- 
drate production and this in turn en- 
courages nectar secretion. 


Secondly, there are two periods in 
the life of a plant, the growing time 
and the flowering time. During the 
time the plant is growing it stores up 
starch and other substances, which, 
under favorable conditions are con- 
verted into nectar during the flower- 
ing time. A wet growing time and a 
dry blooming time favor nectar secre- 
tion. However, heavy rains that 
would promote growth during the 
flowering time would tend to dimin- 
ish or even stop nectar secretion. 


Thirdly, thunderstorms tend to in- 
crease the flow of nectar because 
electric charges of over half a volt 
check the growth of plants. In this 
connection he cites work done at the 
Bose Institute, Calcutta, India. 

Briefly, the gist of the matter is 
that nectar is secreted mainly to 
keep the sap of the plant nor- 
mal in composition, and secre- 
tion results when there is an abund- 
ance of stores of carbohydrates 
in the plant, following a long wet 
growing period and during the flow- 
ering period. Anything that stops 
growth causes an accumulation of 
stores of carbohydrates which results 
in nectar secretion. On the other 
hand, anything that causes growth 
during the blooming period tends to 
limit or prevent the secretion of nec- 
tar. 

While these views may not be new 
to botanists they may be new to many 
beekeepers. We hope that beekeepers 
may give this problem careful consid- 
eration. There appears to be an op- 
portunity for some trained research 
worker to enter this field and make 
a worth while contribution to apicul- 
ture. 

eee 


A Possible Mile Those who listen- 
ed to Dr. O. W. 
Park ondisease re- 
sistant bees at the 
San Antonio meet- 
ing could not fail to be impressed with 
the fact that progress had been made 
notwithstanding he cautioned his 
hearers that it might take fifty years 


Stone in Dis- 
ease Control 
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before 100% resistance could be at- 
tained. The slides he exhibited on the 
screen showed that certain strains 
had actually made a clean-up of 
combs that had been previously bad- 
ly infected. In some and in most cas- 
es the bees had torn down and re- 
placed with new wax, cell walls pre- 
viously coated with A. F. B. scales. 

Both Park and Hambleton at the 
convention said it would be prema- 
ture for any one to advertise a resist- 
ant strain of bees. Hambleton said the 
government certainly would not send 
out any of its stock for commercial 
exploitation and he hoped that no one 
at this stage of the work would adver- 
tise such stock. There is much to be 
done yet. 


The group meet- 
ing covering the 
general discussion 
of this subject at 
San Antonio on 
Nov. 23 was well 
attended. Most of 
the large shippers were present ap- 
parently all eager to continue the ar- 
rangement that had worked so satis- 
factorily last year and the year pre- 
vious. 

Professor J. M. Robinson, chairman 
of the Control Committee, explained 
that it was up to those present to de- 
cide whether they wished to contin- 
ue. He pointed out that under the old 
order of cut-throat competition many 
package shippers were going out of 
business; that there were complaints: 
that under the new order the shippers 
could make a modest profit; that both 
the shipper and the buyer were 
pleased. 

The question arose “Did the Su- 
preme Court in its decision respecting 
the A.A.A. weaken or nullify that 
portion of the triple A covering mar- 
keting agreements?” Mr. McDrew, 
from Washington, D. C., a year ago 
held that it did not. This opinion was 
re-affirmed by Prof. Robinson and 
by R. P. Taylor, chief of the General 
Crops Section of the A.A.A., Wash- 
ington, D.C. There was no reason 
why the shippers, they said, could not 
continue under exactly the same 
agreement. The question was then 
asked, “If the majority of the ship- 


Marketing 
Agreement for 


Package Bees 
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pers signed, could the few who re- 
fused to do so be compelled by law to 
comply with the scale of prices?” Mr. 
Taylor believed that they could. No 
doubt that the next Congress, he said, 
would strengthen the law and a ship- 
per who refused to comply would be 
taking chances. 

After a general discussion it was 
voted unanimously to continue the 
agreement that gave such general 
satisfaction last year. The point was 
brought out that the northern buyer 
of package bees is not complaining of 
the prices under the agreement, but 
he does demand prompt shipment and 
full weight of packages. 


The attendance at 


The 
, this group meet- 
Bee Inspectors’ jing was the larg- 


Conference at st in the history 


: of the organiza- 
San Antonio tion. Robert E. 


Foster, state bee 
inspector for Florida, presided. 

The need of better inspection laws 
amended to fit present day experi- 
ence of burning, the need of laws in 
states where there is no inspector and 
finally a federal inspection law giv- 
ing the present bee culture laboratory 
men all over the country authority to 
work with state men were especially 
emphasized. 

It was also shown that a greater 
uniformity of inspection laws having 
the feature of the burning of all in- 
fected material was urgently needed. 
Federal men could be of great assist- 
ance here in an advisory capacity. 

The package bee shipping industry 
has grown to such enormous propor- 
tions thata closer supervision of 
stock sent out should be had in those 
states where the appropriation was 
limited or where the inspection for 
any excuse was inadequate. 

The thought was brought out that 
a Federal law would enable govern- 
ment men to stop inter-state ship- 
ments of diseased bees and material 
from states having no inspection laws, 
into states having good inspection. 

Jas. I. Hambleton, head of the Bee 
Culture Laboratories at Washington, 
said that if an appropriation were 
granted for the purpose it would be 


entirely feasible to detail one of his 
men to act. 

No feeling was expressed that a 
Federal law would hamper a bee- 
keeper having bees on both sides of 
a state line in the performance of his 
work. 

It was evident that the state bee in- 
spectors as well as beekeepers would 
welcome the cooperation of the gov- 
ernment men. 


The following resolutions were 
read and adopted: 

1. RESOLVED That the Association 
of Apiary Inspectors of America express 
its appreciation of the work done by Dr. 
O. W. Park and his associates with regard 
to the development of afb resistant stock, 
and commends the further prosecution of 
this work under the proposed relationship 
with the U. S. Bureau of Entomology and 
cooperating states. While recognizing the 
further possibilities of this experiment 
the field should be so guarded as not to 
jeopardize the present disease control 
problem. 

2. RESOLVED That this association 
wishes to thank the arrangement com- 
mittee of the International Beekeeping 
Conference in providing for our meeting 
and to thank the Texas State Beekeepers 
Association for the hospitalities and fa- 
cilities extended. 

3. RESOLVED That the Association 
of Apiary Inspectors of America favors, 
first: Passage of bee inspection laws in 
states not now provided with such ser- 
vice; second, Amendments of laws in 
those states not now adequately protected 
by law; third, Study by a committee of 
this association of minimum provisions 
which should be included in all laws. 

4. RESOLVED That this association 
favors a Federal law and inspection ser- 
vice to cover bees and used equipment in 
inter-state movement. The appointment 
of a committee of the Association to sug- 
gest the regulations to govern such inter- 
state movement. In the interest of disease 
prevention, regulations providing for the 


eontrol of the seasonal movement of bees 
from state to state and the efforts of the 
beekeepers to operate bees thruout the 
year. 


5. RESOLVED That we advocate the 
submission annually of inspection data 
from each state to a committee of this 
association on a calendar year basis. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year. For President, 
R. E. Foster of Florida; for Secretary 
Treasurer, James E. Starkey of Indi- 
ana. 
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From North, East, 


West and South 





NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Dec. 1. 


Weather: Here we 
are early in Decem- 
ber with only one 
light rain. There is 
still time, however. 
The weather for No- 
vember was even 
warmer than in the 
previous month. The 
effect on the bees has been a gradual 
building up, guaranteeing a fine lot of 
bees to carry on through the short 
season we call winter. However, this 
should not continue and at this date 
brood rearing is rapidly decreasing. 


Beeswax: Beeswax is scarce and 
selling at a fair price. 

Miscellaneous: With more than the 
usual number of young queens and 
plenty of honey left for winter stores, 
bees should come out for the pollina- 
tion period in good shape. Many of 
the producers from a distance have 
left their bees in orchards for early 
production of bees for package sale 
and increase. Our beekeepers are 
about equally divided on the question 
of fall or spring increase. If the in- 
crease of next spring is as large as the 
fall increase of the past season next 
year will start off with flattering 
prospects for the 1937 crop. 

It is gratifying indeed to see the ad- 
vancement being made by a younger 
class of beekeepers who are adopting 
newer and better methods of extract- 
ing which include better care of hon- 
ey as it comes from the field and a 
more careful assorting of color and 
grades before extraction. After ex- 
traction the honey is then carefully 
strained of even the smallest particles 
of wax and put up in new cans. There 
was a 25% increase in new cases and 
cans this year over that of last year 
and, judging by the advance move- 
ment along the line of production, 
the next season will see more im- 
provements. 

There is a move on the part of our 
most progressive producers to adopt 
a white uniform for extractors, the 
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same or similar to those worn by 
dairy employees. 

This is the season of fall meetings 
and the reports of increasing attend- 
ance is another step in the right direc- 
tion. 

Honey is rapidly passing out of the 
hands of producers on a rising mar- 
ket. With the exception of the usual 
crops that are held by the same pro- 
ducers each year there will be little 
honey held after the first of January. 
—Cary W. Hartman, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. 

eee 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Dec. 5. 


Weather: Prospects 
are none too good. 
However, we have 
had several inches 
of rain over parts of 
Southern California 
and reports are fav- 
orable for more. 
Light frosts in the 
more exposed places caused some 
smudging. 

Lemon growers take no chances 
and when the thermometer gets 
around thirty they begin lighting 
their smudge pots, each with a red 
flame shooting up in the air. 

Honey Crop: Here and there is a 
little honey. Prices are at least one 
cent above early quotations. Buy- 
ers report impossibility to deliver on 
account of strike conditions. This puts 
the honey broker in an awkward sit- 
uation When a broker buys honey he 
usually has some idea as to when he 
can sell it. 

Beeswax: Beeswax is in demand at 
slightly higher prices. 

Miscellaneous: Some beekeepers 
have colonies with abundance of 
stores; some have already fed consid- 
erable sugar, while others will soon 
have to feed needy colonies. No 
two districts are alike. Beekeep- 
ers in localities where there are 
considerable plantings of eucalyptus 
trees expect bloom shortly. Extrac- 
tings from this source are our earli- 
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est honey. While the flavor makes 
one think of cough medicine it sells 
all right and that is what the bee- 
keeper is after. 


A few items at random from the 
California State Beekeepers’ Conven- 
tion in San Bernardino: From 125 to 
200 were present. A door prize was 
given and the Mayor of the city who 
had given the address of welcome 
drew it. A. K. Whidden presided. 
Mr. Krebs gavea reportof the San 
Antonio meeting. The talks by Mr. 
Lush, of Orange, on ‘“‘The Value of 
Market Exhibits” and that by Chas. 
Kinzie on, “Mating in Confinement”, 
were interesting and instructive. The 
value of pollen was discussed at some 
length. It is estimated that it takes 
one pound of pollen to produce a 
pound of bees. Some young bees can 
be raised without pollen as the work- 
ers can extract certain ingredients 
from their bodies for a short time to 
feed the young bees. Roy Bell gave a 
demonstration and explanation of his 
“Duo Hive.” 

One of the outstanding talks of the 
convention was that of President Kel- 
ty of the American Honey Institute. 
It was a good talk on the business 
side of beekeeping. He said that it 
was possible for the bakers of Ameri- 
ca to use all the honey produced. 
Said that one of the large distrib- 
uting concerns is perfecting a product 
in which honey will be a goodly part. 
This when puton the market will care 
for all of our surplus. Let the good 
work go on. 


Mrs. Shepperd of Calexico gave a 
talk on dust poisoning of bees in the 
Imperial Valley and suggested a rem- 
edy. A loss of two thousand colonies 
in one instance and a greater number 
another time gives one an idea of the 
necessity for relief of some kind. Sev- 
enteen companies do spraying in one 
county and one million acres of crops 
are dusted. The outstanding single 
event was the banquet held at the 
California Hotel on the evening of 
Thursday, Dec. 3. Henry Perkins, the 
old dependable, was toastmaster. One 
hundred and eighty-seven ate turkey 
dinner. Representatives were present 
from Michigan, Utah, Idaho, Iowa, 
Arizona, Oregon, Wisconsin, and Ha- 
waii. Bob Reed and wife, to whom 
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should go much of the credit for the 
success of the banquet, were given a 
five pound box of candy and round 
of applause.—L. L. Andrews, Corona. 


WESTERN WASHINGTON, Dec. 7. 


Weather: August 
rains were later this 
year than had been 
expected. The first 
one of any import- 
ance came about the 
20th which ended a 
drouth of over 40 
days. All through 
September warm weather continued, 
but was punctuated at frequent in- 
tervals with refreshing showers. Af- 
ter the middle of the month, morn- 
ings were gray with high fogs, though 
they usually gave way to sunshine 
about 9 o’clock leaving the rest of the 
day bright and warm. Two notable 
features of all three fall months were, 
total absence of strong winds and the 
many hours of sunshine. The first 
killing frost came November 1, with 
mild weather the remainder of the 
month. 

Honey Crop: Production here in 
the western part of the state was 
somewhat lighter than had been an- 
ticipated in the earlier part of the 
season. The yield from fire-weed was 
shortened to some extent by the long 
period without rain, and as it is one 
of our dependable sources of nectar 
the average per colony was lowered 
considerable over that of last year. 
The honey, however, is the best, 
which will in a measure compensate 
for what it lacks in quantity. 

Honey is moving into the retail 
markets rapidly and prices are rising. 
The greater part of this year’s crop is 
already out of the hands of the pro- 
ducers. 


Miscellaneous: At least one enter- 
prising beekeeper here has inaugu- 
rated a plan of marketing whereby 
his product may reach the consumer 
with no extra cost to him for the con- 
tainer. He simply puts his honey up 
in pint and quart size milk bottles 
and exchanges bottles with the cus- 
tomer, exactly as the dairies have 
done for many years. However, this 
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man makes one great mistake—he 
doesn’t put his name and address on 
the bottle cap. In time it may become 
as common to take an empty bottle 
and go to the corner grocery for a 
quart of honey as it now is fora 
quart of milk.—Ewing C. Pershall, 
Seattle, Wash. 
eee 
TEXAS, December 1. : 

Weather: The weath- 
er forNovember 
throughout the state 
was very agreeable 
to the bees but not so 
much to those bee- 
keepers who wait 
until late fall to take 
off their honey crop. 
Throughout the state the weather 
could be characterized as cold, damp, 
and dark. In the northeastern part of 
the state a honey flow occurred up to 
the three days of the month when a 
heavy freeze occurred. In that por- 
tion from August to November heavy 
flows occurred that gave those bee- 
keepers the best crop for six years. 
Low temperatures and ver y cloudy 
weather caused the bees to cluster or 
to become quiescentso that little 
stores were consumed. The tempera- 
ture for the month was 2.8 below nor- 
mal and the rainfall was .41 above 
normal. Twenty-three days of the 
month could be classed as nearly 
cloudy, this b ein g a record for No- 
vember for the lack of sunshine. 

Honey Crop: Reports coming from 
attendance at the International Bee- 
keepers Conference made the follow- 
ing statements. The guajillo section 
had an average crop for the year. The 
cotton section was almost normal, 
however, many colonies of bees were 
lost by poison. T he north end of the 
cotton section from Dallas north and 
east had much better than a normal 
crop. East Texas made little surplus. 
The state as a whole made a normal 
crop. The number of colonies in the 
state is less at the end of the year 
than at the beginning d u e to the fact 
that few beekeepers made increase 
and that the decrease occurred 
through the loss by natural causes 
and by poisoning. 

Miscellaneous: The visitors to the 
International Beekeepers’ Conference 
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far exceeded the expectation of those 
in charge. 

The unique feature of this meeting 
was the large number of ladies inter- 
ested in beekeeping and the forma- 
tion of an auxiliary to the American 
Honey Producers League which will 
be affiliated with the Federated 
Women’s Clubs of America.—H. B. 
Parks, San Antonio, Texas. 


NORTH DAKOTA, December 8. 


To the surprise of 
many a North Dako- 
ta beekeeper, the past 
season turned out 
well from the stand- 
point of honey pro- 
duction. Early in Ju- 
ly, soon after the 
main nectar flow 
from sweet clover began, a ten-day 
period of unusually hot weather 
caused the flow to taper off. At that 
time, beekeepers reported the melt- 
ing down of combs ina few hives. 
The cessation of the nectar flow 
proved to be only of temporary dura- 
tion as the season turned out to be 
one of the best in recent years for the 
beekeepers. 

Honey Yield: The returns from a 
recent survey of honey production, 
based on questionnaires sent to bee- 
keepers at well-distributed points ov- 
er the state, show the 1936 average 
honey yield per hive to be 147.2 
pounds. This is in sharp contrast with 
the 75 pound average for the preced- 
ing year. The better yield of 1936 is 
probably due to the heavy rains over 
portions of the state in 1935, which 
gave the clovers a good start and pro- 
vided for a reserve supply of moisture 
in the soil for 1936. Sweet clover, be- 
ing a deeply-rooted plant and able to 
take advantage of subsoil moisture, 
benefitted thereby, even though the 
weather for 1936 was abnormally 
dry. 

An interesting fact brought out by 
the survey is that less than one per- 
cent of the total amount of honey is 
produced in the form of comb honey, 
despite the fact that most of the comb 
honey produced here belongs in the 
higher grades and the yields for the 
most part are satisfactory. Possibly 
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the difficulty in marketing comb hon- 
ey before it granulates is one reason 
why beekeepers of this area are not 
producing it more extensively. 

Weather: According to reports re- 
ceived by this office, bees went into 
winter quarters in satisfactory condi- 
tion, with respect to food stores and 
young bees, except in a few places 
where the honey flow shut off early. 
Weather conditions to date have been 
favorable to the wintering colonies. 
Temperatures of late have ranged as 
low as 16 degrees below zero, but 
much of the state is blanketed with a 
good layer of snow, which will give 
added protection to packed colonies 
outdoors. Incidentally, the snowfall, 
which is about 10 inches here at Far- 
go, will slightly improve soil mois- 
ture conditions and protect honey 
plants from the lower temperatures 
which are yet to come. 


Prospects: The lack of rain this 
past season has caused some appre- 
hension, on the part of beekeepers, 
as to the prospects for the 1937 honey 
crop. In much of the northern and 
eastern portions of the state itis be- 
lieved that there was sufficient rain- 
fall to develop the young sweet clov- 
er plants for 1937, but over the re- 
maining portion of the state it is 
doubtful if the plants, upon which 
the coming crop depends, were able 
to make a start. 

Miscellaneous: Those who had the 
pleasure of attending the recent In- 
ternational Beekeepers’ Conference 
held in San Antonio, Texas, will long 
remember the remarkably fine ex- 
hibit of honeys secured from various 
parts of the world by the American 
Honey Producers’ League. The fact 
that the honeys were labeled as to 
their distinctive floral sources and 
featured in the same containers as 
appearing on the markets of their 
countries of origin, made the exhibit 
of real educational value. We were 
all interested in hearing of the excel- 
lent work being done by the Ameri- 
can Honey Institute towards develop- 
ing a wider interest in honey and its 
uses. It is to be hoped that more bee- 
keepers will realize the benefits they 
are deriving from the Institute and 
join in its support.—J. A. Munro, 
Fargo, North Dakota. 
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NEBRASKA, December 8. 


Weather: At last 
we have a little 
moisture to report. 
December 5 a gentle 
rain fell for half a 
day, soaking in toa 
depth of three inches 
before the precipita- 
tion turned to snow 
and the thermometer dipped to four 
below zero. This blanket, varying 
from one to four inches is still on the 
ground and more snow is promised. 
The north and western sections have 
received previous heavy snows. 

Condition of Colonies: Bees are go- 
ing into winter in fairly good condi- 
tion due to a fall flow from smart- 
weed. Some feeding has been neces- 
sary. The weight of the clusters seems 
to be lighter than usual which may 
not prove conducive to good winter- 
ing. Brood rearing was interrupted 
by the heat and drouth and resumed 
in the fall, too late to build up as us- 
ual. Bees may need more winter pro- 
tection asa result. Certainly a good 
windbreak is advisable. 

Honey Market: Those who have 
been far-sighted enough to buy huney 
to supply their customers report 
brisk sales of honey. In fact, these 
alert beekeepers are contacting many 
users never reached before. Retail 
sales reports show a demand for larg- 
er quantities than for several years 
past. Gallon size moves readily. The 
gallons retail from $1.00 to $1.40. 

Miscellaneous: At present the 
drouth, though serious, is a seconda- 
ry menace to next year’s honey crop. 
The grasshopper threat assumes first 
place in importance. Reports show 
that this menace is three times as 
great as in 1936. 

In the past drouth years sweet 
clover has proven to be the beekeep- 
ers’ salvation. But against grass- 
hopper invasion it is a total failure. 
This condition should furnish an ex- 
cellent project upon which our agri- 
culture experiment stations might 
work. To wit: a sweet clover, drouth 
resistant, nectar yielding yet entire- 
ly unattractive, yea, even shunned by 
grasshoppers. These pests stripped 
our carefully tended garden and the 
surrounding hollyhocks, yet spurned 
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our thriving tomato vines. Does this 
furnish a clue upon which to begin? 
—Benjamin Nielsen, Aurora, Neb. 


WISCONSIN, December 7. 


Weather: The 1936 
season is over. The 
bees have been put 
away for winter, and 
the present indica- 
tions are that bees 
packed out of doors, 
as well as those in 
the cellar, will have 
little opportunity to fly before next 
March or April. Winter came to Wis- 
consin last week with a snowfall of 
4 inches at Madison which makes it 
easy to predict that the ground will 
be covered with snow at least until 
early spring. But all reports indicate 
that the bees are in much better con- 
dition than they were a year ago, be- 
cause beekeepers have used more care 
in preparing the bees for winter. 


Crop Conditions: From the point of 
nectar secretion this season was most 
interesting. There was a distinct de- 
markation between nectar flow and 
rainfall from the northern to the 
southern end of the state. In certain 
areas of the north an average of 200 
pounds per colony was secured. 
Further south, at a distance of only 
30 miles, the production averaged ap- 
proximately 125 pounds per colony. 
At Madison about 100 pounds was the 
average, 

Growing conditions have been un- 
usually good, and with even a fair 
amount of rainfall in 1937, the honey 
crop should be at least normal. Most 
of the crop has been sold already, 
while some beekeepers have been 
holding for a little better price. But 
prices, in general, have been quite 
satisfactory. 

Market: There is still no estab- 
lished price for honey in wholesale or 
package lots. Honey donations to the 
American Honey Institute are being 
sold at $1.25 per ten-pound pail, and 
afew of them moved at that price. 
Sixty-pound cans are being held at 8c 
a pound. 

Miscellaneous: Mr. N. E. France has 
often said, “No Honey—No Money; 
No money—Few beekeepers at the 
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conventions.” There is a great deal 
of truth in this statement, for I do not 
remember a national convention 
where so many Wisconsin beekeepers 
were present as at the one at San An- 
tonio. There were more Wisconsin 
people in attendance at this meeting 
than from any other state, except 
Texas. And this attendance was made 
possible by a fairly abundant honey 
crop in 1936. 

The Beekeepers’ Short Course for 
Commercial Beekeepers will be held 
at the University during Farmers’ 
Week, and a good attendance is ex- 
pected.—H. F. Wilson, Madison, Wis. 


eee 
ALABAMA, December 3. 


Weather: In the 
Black Belt of Ala- 
bama the weather 
has been very dry 
and hot. Only recent- 
ly has this drouth 
been broken. 

___- Honey Flow: The 

summer flow in the 
Black Belt was better than for sev- 
eral years and practically all col- 
onies filled up, but the fall flow was a 
complete failure and colonies con- 
sumed unusual amounts of stores. 
Very little feeding was necessary to 
carry the bees through the winter but 
much spring feeding will be necessary 
if conditions should prove unfavora- 
ble. 

Miscellaneous: The early demand 
for packages is good and no doubt 
many shippers will be sold out before 
the shipping actually begins. The sup- 
ply of packages will depend entirely 
on the weather conditions in the 
spring. Most shippers are increasing 
their capacity and are preparing for 
the greatest demand they have ever 
had but they must have the co-opera- 
tion of the weather man for a record 
production. 

The demand for honey is dropping 
off somewhat as we approach the hol- 
iday season. This is always true and 
there are probably several reasons 
for it. During the holiday season peo- 
ple use more fancy foods and are in- 
clined to neglect the staples like hon- 
ey. Many families spend their money 
for gifts and let their stocks of food 
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run low. When the American Honey 
Institute educates the public to use 
honey in their Christmas cakes and 
candies and give them as gifts wemay 
be able to sell more honey at Christ- 
mas than at any other time.—J. M. 
Cutts, Montgomery, Alabama. 


eee 
ARIZONA, December 2. 
“a Weather: We have 


had one of the warm- 
est Novembers in 
several years. Bees 
have continued ac- 
tive. The past week 
light rain fell over 
most of the state. No 
snow is in evidence 
on the high ranges of southern Ari- 
zona. The northern part of the state 
had snow a month ago. 

Honey Crop: Honey is largely out 
of the hands of the producers at this 
time. What little remains will be eith- 
er sold locally or trucked to the 
Coast long before more is produced. 

Miscellaneous: With the weather so 
warm for this time of year it reminds 
me of an old saying. “A late warm 
fall means a late cold spring.” I hope 
this may not be the case, for Easter is 
about fourteen days earlier next year 
than it was this season. We may have 
rain instead of snow for moisture in 
the higher areas this winter. In this 
locality colonies are strong with an 
abundance of honey. This was be- 
cause they were left with ample 
stores at the end of the honey flow. In 
other areas beekeepers have had to 
feed heavily. Many extract too close 
expecting the bees to gather enough 
to winter on later. 

Much damage has occurred to apia- 
ries of the Salt River Valley from 
cotton spray poisoning. Many won- 
der about the beekeeping prospects 
in this area for the future. It is no 
easy task to move an entire apiary in 
hot weather during the middle of a 
honey flow. Moving is necessary 
when cotton fields are sprayed 
wholesale. It means considerable ex- 
pense and loss of honey as well. The 
Salt River Valley or perhaps I should 
say Maricopa County, contains more 
colonies than the rest of the state.— 
Leslie Wedgworth, Oracle, Arizona. 








NORTH CAROLINA, December 8. 


Weather: Through most of the state 
the weather was ideal during Septem- 
ber and October. Fall honey produc- 
ing plants were vigorous and bloomed 
well over a great portion of the state. 
Many fields were fairly white with 
asters through the Piedmont and 
mountain counties. Cool nights and 
occasional rains predominated. Con- 
siderable addition was made to win- 
ter stores and in some localities sur- 
plus honey was harvested. The rains 
and favorable weather have stimulat- 
ed vegetative growth to the extent 
that beekeepers may expecta good 
spring flow. Colonies generally are in 
good condition with plenty of bees 
and stores to carry them through the 
winter and early spring. The favora- 
ble condition of colonies now and the 
bright prospects for a good honey 
flow next spring should encourage 
beekeepers to make preparations this 
winter to have their equipment ready 
to make increase and storage of the 
surplus honey next season. 


Honey Crop: The honey crop this 
year was better than the average. Re- 
ports show that the yield was at least 
130 per cent of an average crop. In 
some sections including the sourwood 
region, the harvest was more than 
double the average yield. Sourwood 
honey sells for a higher price than 
any other honey produced in the 
state. Some of the leading beekeepers 
sold their entire crop, averaging 120 
pounds per colony, at 25c a pound in 
10-pound pails. In some instances re- 
tail prices ran to 40c a pound for 
pure sourwood honey. The yield va- 
ries greatly. Some seasons it is good; 
others are failures; but usually a fair 
yield is produced in the best locali- 
ties. 

Honey Market: The honey market 
has been very satisfactory. Most of 
the honey has left the hands of the 
producers and smaller beekeepers 
have had little trouble in disposing 
of their product, especially where the 
honey has been handled properly. 
However, there is still a considerable 
quantity of honey in the hands of 
some of the large producers in the 
state—C. L. Sams, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 
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WYOMING, December 14 


Honey Crop: The 
crop in Wyoming 
was very spotted. 
Fremont County 
harvested a bumper 
crop, the Basin coun- 
ties also had a good 
flow, while other 
parts of the state 
were hit pretty hard by drouth 
and grasshoppers. Some _ beekeep- 
ers had to move their bees to oth- 
er locations in hope of finding 
better pastures. Practically all Wy- 
oming honey is out of the hands of 
producers, local demand is some bet- 
ter than a year ago, and some bee- 
keepers are buying honey to supply 
their trade. Although Nature has ma- 
terially cut the production no doubt 
our American Honey Institute has ac- 
complished much to stiffen the mar- 
ket with increased demand. 

Marketing: This part of Wyoming 
and the adjoining section of Montana 
had a very light production even less 
than a year ago, still we find honey 
dumped on the market at prices less 
than a year ago, by those who are en- 
joying WPA prosperity. 

Miscellaneous: The drouth has been 
more general than the pest infesta- 
tion. It is only where drouth and 
grasshopper and crickett hordes com- 
bined that necessitated cutting alfalfa 
before it started to bloom in order to 
save it, and where actually every 
stalk of sweet clover had 6 to 10 
grasshoppers on it, that production 
dropped nearly to the zero point. 
There seemed to be no swarming at 
all in this region, and most yards 
dwindled throughout the summer go- 
ing into winter with fewer colonies 
than were had July first. However, I 
believe bees went into winter in 
much better shape than a year ago, so 
that if we should have as long and se- 
vere cold spells as we had last Janua- 
ry and February the loss will not 
likely be as heavy. 

Some of our beekeepers are trying 
wintering in two stories. The extra 
stores in the spring are very helpful, 
but I doubt the wisdom of the extra 
space involved should we suffer a 
long period of sub-zero weather.— 
Earl C. Reed, Ranchester, Wyoming. 
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GEORGIA, December 1. 


Weather: Mexican 
clover, our greatest 
source of surplus 
during summer and 
fall, was almost a 
failure in some sec- 
tions on account of 
dry weather. We had 
rain for two weeks 
during the latter part of October, af- 
ter which another dry spell came on, 
lasting up to the present; consequent- 
ly the clover and all other fall honey 
plants died before the first killing 
frost which occured November 24. 
The flow being very slow the bees 
put plenty of honey in the bottom 
story around the brood, which assures 
good wintering. Bees are wintered 
everywhere over the state in one- 
story hives, which solves a great win- 
ter problem, that of keeping so much 
extra space warm. 

Honey Crop: Owing to local show- 
ers and no general rains, the honey 
crop has been rather spotted. Some 
beekeepers have secured average 
crops while others fell far short on 
account of dry or wet weather. The 
beekeepers of the state are in a better 
financial condition than they have 
been in a long time. 

Honey Market: Our beekeepers 
have hada better market this year 
than ever before, and the bulk of the 
crop has been packed and put on the 
market. There are small remnants 
carried over by some few beekeepers, 
because packing has not been com- 
pleted. Buyers are still active and 
would buy more if obtainable, yet 
they are not offering any more for it, 
in spite of the scarcity. The low prices 
offered have been discouraging, and 
some beekeepers have sacrificed their 
crops because of their financial con- 
dition. A few large buyers have come 
in of late wanting large quantities of 
honey. The beekeepers that are hold- 
ing small lots could not accept the of- 
fer. T his shows that the market for 
our special honey is getting better 
year by year. 

Miscellaneous: The Georgia State 
Beekeepers’ Association drew up res- 
olutions at their annual meeting ask- 
ing for a fixed special appropriation 
for bee disease inspection and general 
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promotion of the bee and honey in- 
dustry. A copy has been sent to every 
representative in the state, and our 
new Governor has promised his full 
co-operation when the bill is present- 
ed before the assembly the first of the 
year. This is indeed a new hope for a 
better day for those who are having 
disease to contend with. Our bee- 
keepers are greatly encouraged and 
feel sure that we will get an appro- 
priation this time—J. J. Wilder, 
Waycross, Ga. 
eee 


ONTARIO, December 11. 


Weather: The snow 
that has covered the 
ground for two 
weeks or more is 
about gone because 
of mild weather and 
rain during the last 
few days. Snow and 
cold came earlier 
than usual this year and November 
recorded the coldest day on record 
for all time at our Toronto observa- 
tory. According to the law of averages 
it may prove that most of our coldest 
weather is past and, needless to say, 
that with many of us the wish is fath- 
er to the thought. 

Market: Conditions as to clover, 
honey prices, etc., have naturally 
shown but little if any change since 
my report of a month ago. With more 
or less snow on the ground since 
about Nov. 15, what clover we have 
has been well protected. Further in- 
quiries in Toronto wholesale mar- 
kets lead me to believe, as stated in 
December issue, that honey stocks 
are very low, locally at least, and I 
note that every report sent out weekly 
from Ottawo giving data as to fruit, 
honey, etc., says that demand is good 
in Toronto. It would appear that the 
risk of much of a carry-over into next 
season is very remote. 

Miscellaneous: A recent experience 
has made me wonder a bit as to 
whether we have not been a bit slack 
in doing more local advertising of our 
product. Owing to a misunderstand- 
ing we put up a lot of honey in ten- 
pound pails in 1935 that we did not 
sell. Four hundred pails were carried 
over. 

Owing to the extra good quality of 





our honey this year, last year’s honey 
was not offered for sale until bulk of 
the 1936 crop was disposed of. Three 
weeks ago a small ad in our local 
paper stated that honey in ten-pound 
pails would be disposed of at bargain 
prices while it lasted. We did cut the 
price to 15 cents a pail less than we 
sold this year’s crop for, but as we did 
not wish to carry any over we were 
glad to have it moved at a reduction. 
The result of that small ad was a 
revelation. This morning I note that 
there are only about fifty pails left 
and no doubt they will all be gone in 
a few days. Many people, including 
farmers and urban dwellers, took five 
pails or more and the facts are that 
about 4000 pounds of honey will be 
consumed locally when possibly only 
a small amount would have been sold 
without the aid of that small ad. 


I might say that as soon as we 
started to extract the crop of this 
year, this old honey was transferred 
to the basement of our home so as not 
to be affected by the heat that is al- 
ways present in our honey room as 
long as the extracting is being done. 
We used to tell people to keep honey 
in a warm dry room—this was some 
years ago—and the advice was oll 
wrong as honey should be kept as 
uniformly cool as possible, and with 
no artificial cooling at our command 
we find the basement the next best 
place. 

As the editor has reviewed the con- 
vention of the Ontario Beekeepers’ 
Association held in Toronto in No- 
vember, I shall make no further com- 
ments, aside from saying that the at- 
tendance was good as is always the 
case and that interest was keen dur- 
ing all sessions. With those conditions 
present it is inevitable that there 
should be sharp differences of opin- 
ions. Sometimes they are very sharp. 
But after attending many conventions 
I have noticed that it is rare indeed 
that the conflicting parties are not 
just as good friends after the scrap 
as they were before they came into 
conflict. 

And after all, that is as it should 
be, for if all thought alike, acted 
alike, and looked alike, it would in- 
leed be a drab old world.—J. L. Byer, 
Markham, Ontario. 
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A Confab 


CONDUCTED BY THE EDITORS 


In last month’s Confab as well as 
in previous issues of the Confab a 
discussion of the carbolic acid method 
of removing honey appeared and it 
looked as though this method was en- 
tirely justified, provided, of course, 
beekeepers use pure phenol crystals 
and follow directions carefully. Since 
then we have received two reports, 
one from Illinois and the other from 
British Columbia, that cause us to 
back up a bit. 


The first is from A. W. Finlay, 
Provincial Apiarist, New Westmin- 
ster, B. C.: 


Does Not Favor Carbolic Acid 


In your editorial on page 612, October, 
I note the comment of a honey bottler on 
the possible unfavorable reaction of the 
honey buying public should they at any 
time purchase honey having an odor of 
earbolie acid, followed by your query— 
“Are there any cases on record where hon- 
ey has absorbed the carbolie odor to a no- 
ticeable extent?” 

The following may be of interest. A 
beekeeper of many years’ experience liv- 
ing in my district, sent a shipment of hon- 
ey to a large department store in Van- 
couver and shortly afterwards, received 
this letter: 

“We beg to inform you that the Feder- 
al Government Food Inspector has refused 
to allow the sale of your honey as it has 
a very strong flavor of carbolic acid dis- 
infectant. As we are unable to dispose of 
this shipment, we await your instructions 
with regard to returning the same to you, 
ete.” 

The beekeeper came to me for advice 
and on questioning, admitted he had tak- 
en off his crop by using the carbolic cloth 
method, but assured me that he had tak- 
en every reasonable care according to the 
latest approved methods advocated by 
writers in the bee journals, and had used 
only the pure acid erystals. I advised the 
beekeeper to accept the return of the hon- 
ey and as he was unable to refund the 
purchase price, to offer to replace the 
shipment with a similar amount of next 
season’s crop. 

I have used the carbolic method, many 
years ago, for driving bees out of box 
hives and have successfully saved bees 
from A. F. B. colonies by transferring 
them with this method, but have never 
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been tempted to use this comparatively 
easy way of taking off the honey as I am 
strongly of the opinion that such a deli- 
cate food product as honey, needs the ut- 
most care in handling to avoid the possi- 
bility of it absorbing any other odor than 
its own fragrance, especially where even 
a small percentage of unsealed cells may 
be present on the combs. 


There is always the possibility of get- 
ting unfavorable publicity through such 
a complaint as the foregoing getting into 
the Daily Press, and I cannot imagine 
anything that would be more disastrous 
to the sale of honey. The words ecarbolie 
acid and honey do not mix well in print, 
so why take a chance of mixing them in 
the hive? 

A. W. FINLAY, 
Provincial Apiarist. 
Nov. 27, 1936. 


The second is from Elbert A. Cush- 
man, Prairie View, II1.: 


Says Honey in Open Cells May Become 
Tainted 


In your editorials of December 1936 
under the heading of “Bee Escape or Car- 
bolic Acid”, you ask for opinions from 
honey producers who have complied with 
certain standards and still found an odor 
from the acid method. 


Let me state that I have used the car- 
bolie acid plan for the past four years 
and until this last fall was an ardent sup- 
porter of this method. While my wife has 
on one or two occasions prior to this year, 
stated that she could get both a slight 
odor and taste of carbolic acid from the 
honey. I have never been able to detect 
any, although, two years ago we did pur- 
chase some honey that had a decided ear- 
bolic acid taste. 

This year, however, we found a definite 
earbolie flavor in some of our comb honey. 
It was brought to my attention on two 
occasions by retail customers who com- 
plained about a bad bitter taste to be 
found in the edges of the comb honey. At 
the time we were unable to give any rea- 
son for this and said that most likely 
some propolis has dropped in the cells of 
new nectar next to the wood. We have 
developed a local trade in chocolate 
dipped eomb honey, and soon after the 
customers’ complaints in cutting up piec- 
es of comb honey for this purpose, we dis- 
covered to our dismay that a great many 
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sections were totally unfit for use because 
of the carbolic flavor. There was no odor 
to speak of in these sections. 

From the type of acid frame we use it 
would be impossible for liquid to spill on 
the honey or sections. We use a frame 
covered with cheese cloth. Two or three 
thicknesses over this is nailed the black 
tin and on the under side is regular mos- 
quito screening which would prevent the 
cloth from touching the hive super at 
any spot. We have never in the last three 
years used any acid except the crystals 
put up in one-pound bottles by the manu- 
facturing drug companies, genuine U.S. P. 
The cork is pulled from the bottles and 
five per cent of clean water added. These 
bottles are then set in warm water until 
the crystals are all melted. A water spray 
top is then put into the bottle and the 
earbolie acid sprinkled on the cheese cloth 
frame in the same manner as my wife 
sprinkles her clothes for ironing. I cannot 
tell just how much I use but experience 
has shown me not to use too much since 
this disorganizes and demoralizes the bees 
for from one to three hours, and yet 
enough must be used or the bees will not 
leave the super. 

In conelusion, let me say that I do not 
believe that honey with every cell capped 
will take on any odor or flavor, but I do 
know positively that it takes only two or 
three uncapped cells in comb honey to 
spoil the appetite and if any nectar is 
being brought in by the bees at the time 
the beekeeper is taking off the supers by 
the carbolie method, then there is a pretty 
good chance that either comb or extracted 
ean be tainted and, in fact, is to a cer- 
tain extent tainted although not enough 
to really taste. 

ELBERT A. CUSHMAN. 


Cause of Winter Losses 


On the matter of pollen, or lack of 
pollen in combs on which bees are 
wintered, Emil Kellstrand, Rockland, 
Mass., does not agree with Mr. Chas. 
Reese: 

In the letter by Charles A. Reese, page 
665, Nov. “Confab”, we read that winter 
losses are “due to absence of pollen in the 
stores.” It seems to me, on the contrary, 
that such losses are caused by untimely 
brood-rearing. 

New England had freezing weather late 
in October, 1934. This cold wave was fol- 
lowed by a warm spell, which was not un- 
like springtime. Even the frogs came out. 

My bees were examined the following 
March. Some of the best colonies had been 
completely “wiped out’; not a speck of 
pollen was found, and the bees were not 
near the scarce honey stores. Dead sealed 


brood indicated that there had been win- 
ter brood rearing. 

We know that all the pollen and a great 
amount of stored honey was fed to the 
brood. When winter came, the bees tried 
to cover the brood and were not near the 
honey supply; the honey near the brood 
had been fed to the larvae. Paralyzed by 
the cold, the bees were unable to reach 
other parts of the hive where honey was 
deposited. 

Traces of pollen found in dead bees 
may be explained by the fact that food 
prepared for larvae is consumed by adult 
bees when there is a shortage of honey. I 
am not yet willing to accept the theory 
that adult bees use pollen for their food. 

EMIL KELLSTRAND, 


How Bees Make a “Find”’ 


The following is a contribution 
from Allen Latham received some 
little time ago which got covered up 
temporarily. 

Mr. Hambleton says in the Sept. Con- 
fab, page 526, that a bee does not lead 
other bees to a “find”. Has Mr. H. proof 
for this statement? 

I am inclined to take the other view. If 
what he says is true then a bee-hunter 
would not have the experience which is 
very common, About six to ten minutes 
after a bee has left the hunting-box with 
a load she returns, and usually at ‘he 
same time two or three more bees appear 
on the scene. If what Mr. H. says is true 
then several or none would appear, and 
the time of appearance would be irregu 
lar. I can see no reason at all why a 
worker-bee cannot follow another in her 
flight. 

The way a swarm gets to its new loea- 
tion is further proof that a bee will fol- 
low another, A scout bee finds a promis- 
ing home and returning goes through her 
danee. Having attracted the attention of 
two or three other seouts she flies fol- 
lowed by the newly interested ones. Now, 
three or four seouts satisfied with the 
new location come back and danee, Soon 
dozens are interested in the new home. 
When hundreds have become interested 
and a definite line of bees stretches from 
the swarm to the new home the swarm 
will break cluster and go directly to this 
new home. Would Mr. Hambleton have us 
believe that when a swarm breaks cluster 
it will fly in bigger and bigger circles 
until it stumbles upon its new home? 

Suppose the discovered food were one 
mile distant. How many miles would a 
bee have to cover going in bigger and 
bigger circles until it discovered the food? 


ALLEN LATHAM 
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Heads of Grain from Different Fields 





A Never-fail Wrench 


This easily made wrench never 
fails to grip securely and remove 
without damage the most stubbornly 
tight lids. The one in the illustration 
was made from the generator chain 
of an old Dodge car. Achain froma 











The never-fail wrench 


bicycle or mortor-cycle serves as 
well. The handles are made from 
strap iron. Two links are removed 
from either end of the chain to per- 
mit attachment of the handles.—Ben- 
jamin Nielsen, Aurora, Neb. 
eee 
Beeswax for Waterproofing Shoes 

I oil the welt and soles of my shoes 
with a mixture of equal parts of bees- 
wax and chicken fat. The mixture is 
applied quite warm, and the shoes are 
kept near the heat until two or three 
applications are soaked in, taking 
care that the leather is not overheat- 
ed in the process. I find that beeswax 
with some mild fat penetrates the 
leather more quickly. I wore the same 
shoes last winter during five days of 
snow, and my feet remained dry.— 
Brother Stephen Babek, Subiaco, 
Arkansas. 
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Bees in a Steam Engine 

Near here an abandoned steam en- 
gine stood for a number of years at 
the edge of a woods. During the past 
summer it was sold to a junk dealer. 
On preparing to move it he discov- 
ered that it was “hot,” not with steam 
as it had been when in use years be- 
fore, but with bees. A neighbor bee- 
keeper and myself investigated and 
found the colony situated in the con- 
denser over the boiler. This compart- 
ment being about twelve inches in 
diameter and sixteen inches high 
formed a small hive which was filled 
with honey and brood, the comb pro- 
jecting down into the boiler through 
two holes. Underneath were chips of 
dark comb showing evidence of mice 
during the winter; also giving proof 
that this colony had spent the past 
severe winter in this iron hive un- 
protected except by a windbreak. 
Two half inch holes about two inches 
from the top and one one-fourth-inch 
hole directly in the top formed the 
only entrance through which the bees 
could pass. Does not this score a 
point in favor of the top entrance for 
winter? The shade of trees prevented 
the sun’s rays from melting the combs 
in summer and a narrow strip of 
woods on the north and west formed 
awindbreak in winter.—N. W. James, 
Baldwin, Md. 


A Handless Beekeeper 

The other day while searching for 
a site for an apiary, I meta real Ja- 
maica beekeeper, who depends upon 
his bees entirely for a living. His 
home apiary, of some 300 colonies, is 
on a dry, dreary part of the coast, 
about 20 miles from Kingston, but 
not out-of-the way, as it is within a 
few hundred yards of a main motor 
bus route. This man—Hunt by name 
—who at one time worked for the 
Public Works department, has no 
hands, having lost both in a dynamite 
accident many years ago. It is won- 
derful the way he manipulates his 
hives, using iron hooks for hands.— 
A. L. Bartlett, Jamaica, B. W. I. 
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NEW YORK STATE BEE MEETING. 
JACK DEYELL 


The annual convention of the Em- 
pire State Honey Producers’ Associ- 
ation, Dec. 4 and 5, at Hotel Onon- 
daga, Syracuse, will be remembered 
as one of the most interesting and 
helpful meetings ever held. 

The attendance was good consider- 
ing the fact that icy roads made trav- 
el by auto hazardous. 

The old, yet ever new, problem of 
wintering bees was presented by 
George H. Rea. Two points were 
stressed: (1) when using slater’s felt 
for insulation be sure it has an as- 
phalt base which makes it water 
proof; (2) pack bottoms of hives as 
well as sides, ends, and tops for com- 
plete protection. 

Dr. E. F. Phillips led a discussion 
on pollination problems. (1) Fruit 
growers need bees 15 times as badly 
as beekeepers because the fruit crop 
is 15 times as valuable as the honey 
crop; (2) over-wintered populous 
colonies are better than orchard 
package bees for pollinating purpos- 
es; (3) if beekeepers do not control 
the pollination problem some one else 
will do it for them. 
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Perhaps the outstanding event of 
the convention was a talk t:by Sedar 
Singh of Punjab, India, an entomol- 
ogist who is on a leave of absence for 
a year, studying beekeeping in this 
and other countries with a’ view of 
improving beekeeping conditions in 
India. Mr. Singh gave us some first- 
hand information on the three species 
of honey bees of India. 


A. C. Gould, the efficient bee in- 
spector for New York state gave a 
most enlightening talk on inspection 
work for the past seven years. His 
carefully prepared graphs showed 
that disease is on the decrease. This 
past season only 3.63% infection was 
found. 


Geo. Rasmussen of Chazy Orchards 
drove home the fact that price cutting 
is uncalled for, that honey of good 
quality properly packaged and ad- 
vertised can be and is being sold ata 
profit. 


The officers of the Association 
elected for the ensuing year are: 
President, Dr. E. F. Phillips, Vice- 
President, Fred Lesser, Secretary- 
Treasurer, E. T. Cary, and George 
Rea, Field Secretary. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE DESTROYED BY FIRE 


An interior view of the Crystal Palace, London, where the National Honey Show was held Sept. 30 
to Oct. 3. 1936. This building was destroyed by fire Nov. 30. While the building was left a twisted 
mass of ruins the goldfish in the fountain which was almost in the heart of the fire were found on 
Dec. 1 swimming about and unharmed—but they were stained a bluish black. 
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American Honey Institute Notes 





L. M. Gates, 
Chief Apiary 
Inspector, 
Nebraska Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 


and Inspection. 


If anyone is justified in believing 
that there is a Santa Claus surely that 
one would be an American honey 
producer who has had his chief prod- 
uct advertised far and wide with 
practically no cost or effort on his 
part. This statement applies particu- 
larly to Mr. Average Beekeeper and 
when we say “practically no cost” we 
have in mind the figures given by 
Miss Willah Goodman at the San An- 
tonio meeting. According to these 
figures the beekeepers of. one of our 
leading honey-producing states last 
year contributed to the American 
Honey Institute only six-one-thou- 
sands of one cent (00.006) for each 
sixty-pound can of honey produced. 


Of course, we know that some bee- 
keepers are giving faithfully, year 
after year, the suggested amount of 
one dollar per ton, but unfortunate- 
ly and unfairly many others are giv- 
ing nothing, while they receive the 
benefits of the honey advertising se- 
cured through the efforts of the 
American Honey Institute. 


The Institute is not only serving the 
beekeepers by national advertising, 
but also is giving direct help by mak- 
ing up special recipe leaflets. All 
recipes are triple tested at the Insti- 
tute Testing Kitchen. The Institute 
Staff is always glad to help with 
recipe copy for labels and can give 
authentic nutritional facts on honey. 

In addition to supplying literature 
and consultant service, the Institute 
has furnished demonstrators for 
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cooking schools, fairs and beekeep- 
ers’ meetings. Nebraska beekeepers 
are still talking about the excellent 
demonstrations given by Mrs. Jensen 
at the Nebraska State Fair several 
years ago. Honey lemonade was sold 
to pay expenses and those Santa 
Claus beekeepers who donated time, 
labor and honey to make the demon- 
strations possible have always felt 
well repaid. As a result of this work 
a class in Honey Cookery has been es- 
tablished in the State Fair Premium 
List, so the benefits continue. 

Nebraska honey producers were 
especially fortunate last Spring in 
having Mrs. Malitta Jensen spend 
over two weeks in the state giving 
demonstrations and contacting home 
demonstration agents and others in 
many localities. This program was 
made possible by the cooperation of 
the American Honey Institute, the 
Nebraska Department of Agriculture 
and Inspection and the extension Ser- 
vice of the College of Agriculture, 
after a conference between Professor 
Wilson of the Institute Finance Com- 
mittee and Director Banning of the 
Nebraska Department of Agriculture, 
who in this case played the role of 
Santa Claus. 

Many honey producers know that 
a few years ago beekeepers were 
having difficulty in finding a market 
for their honey, even at extremely 
low prices. Now the trouble is to sup- 
ply enough honey to satisfy the de- 
mands of the markets at much higher 
prices, and this situation has been 
created during a time of depression 
and curtailed foreign markets. 

Santa Claus in the guise of the 
American Honey Institute has pre- 
sented this gift to beekeepers, but 
even Santa Claus cannot continue his 
generous gifts indefinitely without 
moral and financial support and it be- 
comes the duty of every beekeeper 
to start the new year right by resolv- 
ing to do his part in supporting the in- 
stitution that has done so much to 
make the beekeeping industry profit- 
able. 
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Talks to Beginners 


M. J. DEYELL 





There are at least three classes of 
beekeepers, the commercial beekeep- 
er who operates a large number of 
colonies and produces honey in car 
load lots; the side-liner who perhaps 
holds down a job and spends his spare 
hours operating a moderate sized 
apiary; and the back-lotter who has 
only a few colonies. Usually the be- 
ginner belongs to either one of the 
two latter classes. A number of begin- 
ners become skilled commercial bee- 
keepers in a relatively short time. 


More Efficient Beekeepers Needed 


It is estimated that approximately 
90% of the nectar secreted in this 
country goes to waste yearly for the 
lack of bees to gather it. In the U. S. 
A. there is only one colony of bees for 
each 41 square miles. A little over 
one pound of honey is produced annu- 
ally for each person in the U.S.A. 
While some regions may be quite well 
stocked with bees, in the majority of 
localities there is no danger of over- 
stocking for some years to come. The 
industry needs more good beekeepers 
to help keep some of the nectar se- 
creted yearly from going to waste, 
and to help supply the growing de- 
mand for honey. 

First of all, the beginner, to be 
successful in beekeeping must be a 
lover of bees. This does not mean that 
he should spend most of his time 
watching and admiring his bees, but 
it does mean that he should be in love 
with his work and that he should 
study the behavior of bees and their 
reactions to various manipulations of 
the hive. 

There is a difference between a 
keeper of bees and a beekeeper. The 
former simply keeps the bees and the 
latter manages his bees in such a way 
that they help to keep him. We need 
more real beekeepers. 


Must Understand Principals 


In this commercial age, beekeeping 
may have lost some of its original ro- 


mance and poetry. The old straw 
skep and the quaint old beekeeper 
with his long pipe to quiet his bees 
have passed. Some of the old views 
and notions about bees and their care 
must be abandoned. To secure a prof- 
it from bees (and that is what the 
majority of beginners as well as vet- 
eran beekeepers are interested in), 
the principals that govern success 
must be known and applied. It is 
these basic principals that I wish to 
explain as we go along together from 
month to month during this new 
year. 


I wish it were possible to meet all 
of you beginners personally. As I 
was once a beginner (not so many 
years ago) I can imagine some of the 
experiences you have had thus far. 
Most of us make foolish mistakes in 
managing bees. I still make mistakes. 
So do not get discouraged if you have 
not made the progress you think 
should have been made. It would 
seem as though all beekeepers are be- 
ginners, regardless of the number of 
years they have had bees. There is 
much to learn. 


Those Who Have Bees 


Many of you have already begun 
beekeeping and have doubtless se- 
cured some surplus honey. You have 
experienced the thrill of satisfaction 
that comes when the first surplus 
honey is taken off the hive for table 
use—honey gathered by your very 
own bees. 

Those of you living in northern 
latitudes have your bees in winter 
quarters. If your colonies are popu- 
lous, well supplied with good stores 
and have adequate protection against 
the cold weather, there is nothing you 
can do to better their condition. Col- 
onies should not be molested during 
winter months. Following an _ ice 
storm hive entrances may be ex- 
amined to make sure they are not 
closed. 


(Continued on Page 57) 
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Just News 





The New Jersey State Beekeepers’ 
meeting will be held in Trenton on 
January 29. 


In our December issue the new 
folder “It’s a Honey” put out by 
American Honey Institute was, 
through an error, priced at 10c per 
100. The price should be 70c for 200. 


The latest tabulation made by Har- 
old J. Clay of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Washington, D. C., 
of estimated number of colonies, yield 
per colony and production of honey 
by states, 1929-1935, is now available. 


The Kentucky Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation will hold its annual meeting in 
Lexington on January 26, 27, and 28, 
1937. A program of general interest 
to beemen is being arranged. Dr. E. F. 
Phillips of Cornell University will be 
an out-of-state guest speaker. 


A beekeepers’ short course and 
conference is to be held at Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana; Jan- 
uary 12-14. Prof. W. A. Price of the 
University of Kentucky, also out- 
standing talent including beekeepers 
from Indiana will present a worth- 
while program. 


“Honey, the Sweetest of Sweets”’ is 
the title of an article by Jane Ran- 
dolph, on honey that appears in the 
December Physical Culture maga- 
zine. It is accurate and yet conserv- 
ative. Appearing as it does in a maga- 
zine of wide circulation, it will do 
much to stimulate a greater demand 
for honey. 


The annual meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania State Beekeepers Associa- 
tion will be held at Farm Show Build- 
ing, Harrisburg, Jan. 20 and 21. Out 
of town speakers are Geo. H. Rea of 
Cornell University, Dr. W. J. Nolan, 
Washington, D. C., D. C. Babcock, ad- 
vertising manager of The A. I. Root 
Co., Medina; Jerry C. Frazer of 
Wheeling, W. Va., and F. W. Gravely 
of New York City. 
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A resolution unanimously adopted 
at the San Antonio International, 
commended the work on honey by 
R. E. Lothrop in the Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils, the work of the Bee 
Culture Laboratories under Jas. I. 
Hambleton, and the U.S. crop re- 
ports on honey by Harold J. Clay. 
The hope was expressed that these 
activities on the part of Uncle Sam 
might be greatly extended. 


The annual winter meeting of the 
Ohio Beekeepers’ Association is 
scheduled in conjunction with the 
Beekeepers’ Short Course held during 
Farmers’ Week at the University. The 
educational program is diversified 
and covers many pertinent phases of 
bee management. Out-of-state speak- 
ers participating in the program are 
Professors E. F. Phillips and Russell 
H. Kelty. The beekeepers’ program is 
scheduled January 26, 27, and 28, 
Botany and Zoology Building, -Ohio 
State University. Programs of the 
winter meeting may be obtained up- 
on request to the Division of Bee Cul- 
ture, The Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


The correspondence course in bee- 
keeping issued in 1933 and revised in 
1935 has during that time ranked first 
in enrollment among the 26 farm cor- 
respondence courses offered by the 
University. During the past year the 
course has again been one of the lead- 
ing ones and has shown a 30 percent 
increase over 1935. Beekeepers from 
over 40 states as well as students 
from Canada, China, Cuba, Hawaii, 
Egypt, New Zealand, Palestine, South 
Africa, Turkey, West Indies have en- 
rolled in the course. The subject ma- 
terial in the course has been present- 
ed in 12 lessons and covers the vari- 
ous principles of bee behavior and 
modern apiary management. There 
is no enrollment fee for the course. 
Further details concerning this course 
may be obtained upon request to Dr. 
W. E. Dunham, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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Asked and Answered 





Marking Queens 

Question.—What kind of paint should 
be used for marking queens, Japan or oil 
colors?—R, W. White, Washington. 

Answer.—We have done some ex- 
perimenting in marking queens with 
paint. Mel Pritchard, our head queen 
breeder, has tried out various kinds. 
He has come to the conclusion that or- 
dinary household enamel is suitable 
for this purpose. He uses either yel- 
low or bright red, which are easily 
seen. To apply the enamel, a fine- 
haired brush, preferably camel’s hair, 
is used. A small portion of this enam- 
el touched to the thorax of the queen 
is sufficient. 

Best Substitute for Pollen 

Question.—I am asked by a museum 
which has an observation hive with a 
queen in it that is just now laying eggs, 
“just what is the very best of material 
for the brood, to take the place of pol- 
len?” They think of trying buckwheat 
flour. I see in the Encyclopedia Britanni- 
ca they first mention pea-meal. I looked 
up the analysis of pollen and the little I 
get is unsatisfactory as regards pointing 
to a substitute of the best kind.—Henry 
R. Denslow, Connecticut. 

Answer.—Various substitutes for 
pollen have been tried during the past 
half century. Different kinds of meal, 
such as corn meal and pea meal have 
been used. None of these have been 
found satisfactory. As a result of 
some work done recently by Mr. My- 
kola H. Haydak of the Department of 
Economic Entomology and Agricul- 
tural Chemistry of Wisconsin Uni- 
versity, it has been found that fresh 
whole milk, sweetened with sugar, is 
a real pollen substitute. This appears 
to be the very latest finding along 
this line. 

Cleaning Queen Excluders 

Question—My queen excluders have 
considerable propolis on them, especially 
between the wires. “What is the best 
method of removing this propolis? I use 
the wood-wire excluders.—B. D. Doane 
Indiana, 


Answer.—Boiling in water con- 


taining some lye for about fifteen 
minutes will clean the excluders thor- 
oughly. 


Establishing Out Apiaries 

Question.—This coming summer I hope 
to start about two out yards from pack- 
age bees. I already have 60 colonies in 
my home apiary and do not wish to over- 
stock my present location. How should I 
go about securing new apiary sites that 
are suitablef—J. W. Lindsey, Dlinois. 

Answer.—The selection of suitable 
apiary sites is one of the most im- 
portant considerations in beekeeping. 
Unless one has a good beekeeping lo- 
cation it is impossible to secure the 
maximum honey crop. There are at 
least six requirements for a good 
apiary site, viz.: (1) An abundance 
of nectar and pollen plants within 
easy flying distance of the bees; (2) 
nearness to a never-failing source of 
water supply; (3) shelter or protec- 
tion from the prevailing winter 
winds; (4) remoteness from cultivat- 
ed fields, heavily travelled highways, 
and dwelling houses so that humans 
and animals may not get stung; (5) 
proper distance from other apiaries 
—at least, three or four miles, and ‘6) 
accessibility, a location that is rea- 
sonably easy to get to, especially af- 
ter a heavy rain. It should be said 
that perfect locations are few and far 
between, but it is well to spend a lit- 
tle extra time, if necessary, finding 
locations that are right rather than to 
use snap judgment and establish apia- 
ries in locations that prove later to be 
unsuitable. Moving apiaries means 
harl work and expense, and so it pays 
to choose apiary sites wisely in order 
to avoid unnecessary expense. 


Wax Moths—Do They Live During Win- 
ter? 

Question.—Late last summer I noticed 
wax moths working in some of my supers 
after I had extracted the honey. I treated 
the combs with carbon disulphide before 
storing them away for winter. Do you 
think the moths might get started again 
during the winter or early spring months? 
—J. W. Simmons, Michigan. 

Answer.—lIf your combs are stored 
in a room with no artificial heat, you 
need have no fear of wax moths dur- 
ing the winter, especially in your lati- 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Buy and Sell Here 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. Ref- 
erences required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate—7 cents per counted word each in- 


sertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word such as 
longest word possible for the advertiser to use, 


‘*a’’ and the 


as well as any number (regardless of how many 


figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


The reliability of honey sellers is not guar- 
anteed, although strict references are required. 


FINE CLOVER HONEY 7c.—Edward Klein, 
Gurnee, Il. 








~ CLOVER, comb, standard beeway sections— 
C. Holm, Genoa, Ils. 











CHOICE white clover honey in 60-lb. cans. 
J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 


LIGHT AMBER in new 60's, 7c.—E. S. Mil- 
ler, Valparaiso, Indiana. 


CLOV ER, comb 
Grimble, Holcomb, N. 

FOR SALE—New comb and extracted honey. 
H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 


CLOVER and fall honey . Sample, 10c. Ken- 
neth Gallant, Meridian, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. ~M. 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 


“HONEY—Light and light | amber extracted. 
F. W. Lesser, Fayetteville, N. Y. 


CHOICE MICHIGAN clover honey 
60’ s. David Running, Filion, Mic 


~ WHITE clover comb and caianaiel honey. 
Porterholm Apiaries, Adrian, Mich. 


SPECIAL PRICE on fancy comb white ex- 
tracted, 8c. —N. B. Querin, Bellevue, Ohio. 


95 cases buckwheat comb honey, ancy and 
No. 1.—Noel J. Loucks, Springboro, Pa. 











“3 nd extracted. Howard 














in new 








CHOICE white 


Sample, L5e 


clover honey in new 60's. 
Noah Bordner, Holgate, Ohio. 


EXTRACTED honey, any kind, any quantity. 
H. Blitz, P. O. Box 3438, Philadelphia, Pa. 


~ ORANGE, palmetto, or amber honey in new 
sixties. Peter We Sowinski, Fort Pierce, Fla. 





UNSURPASSED clover “honey, case $8. 40. 
Sample, 10c.—Owosso Dairy, Owosso, Mich. 


WHITE and light amber honey in 5, 10 ‘and 
60 Ib. tins.—Harry T. Gable, Romulus, N. Y. ‘we 


‘FOR SALE—Goldenrod-aster honey, 7c "per 
pound. —John Thompson, Rt. 3, Cambridge, Md. 


FOR SALE—New crop honey in new sixty 
pound cans.—D. R. Townsend, Northstar, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Northern Michigan ‘clover, also 
light amber honey.—O. Freeman, Mesick, 
Mich. 


- EXTRA FINE quality extracted clover hon- 
ey in new sixties.—Leland Farnsworth, Dav- 
ison, Mich. 














FOR SALE—Fancy white clover honey _ in 
60-lb. cans, 8c Ib. Sample, 15c. Jos. H.Hoehn, 
Ottoville, Ohio. 


CHOICE white clover and light amber ex- 
tracted honey, new containers.—Lewis Klaty, 
Carsonville, Mich. 
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WHITE CLOVER-ALSIKE, 
amber honey. New cans. 
Greenville, Michigan. 


WELL-RIPENED clover honey in new 60-lb. 
cans and cases. oe on request.—B. B. Cogg- 
shall, Groton, N. 


alfalfa, and light 
Frank Rasmussen, 








SWEET clover honey, ey, new 60's, 1 unheated, 
granulated, 7c f. o. b. Gaylord. —Utendorfers 
Apiaries, Gaylord, Minn. 


HONEY FOR SALE—All kinds, any quanti- 
ty. H. & S. Honey & Wax s Inc., 265-267 
Greenwich St., New York, N. 


~ NO RAIN—Our extracted °F honey is 
exceptionally fine, heavy bodied. Oase or car. 
J. N. Harris, St. Louis, Mich. 


QUALITY white clover extracted honey in 


new sixties. State your requirements. L. S. 
Griggs, 711 Avon St., Flint, Mich. 


~ TUPELO HONEY—Will not granulate. Bar- 


rels and 60-lb. cans, 7 and 8 cents per lb. An- 
thony Bros. Honey Co., Apalachicola, Fla. 











~ OUR 1936 crop of Michigan clover honey is 
now ready for the market. Write us your re- 
quirements. E. D. Townsend & Sons, Northstar, 
Michigan. 

HONEY 60, 5, 2% Ib. cans; 4, 8, 16, 82 oz. 
bottles and combs, either buckwheat or clover. 
Any quantity.—Jas. Scarff, 210 Lincoln Ave., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


HEAVY fancy white comb, $3.75 case; 12- 
z., fancy white, $3.50; No. 1, $3.25; mixed, 
$3; white clover extracted, 8c. Light amber, 
Tee. 0. B. Howard, Geneva, N N. } ¥. 


~ HONEY PACKERS—Write us for p prices on 
carload lots of California and western honeys. 
We stock all varieties. Hamilton & Oompany, 
108 West Sixth St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


“NEW YORK State comb and extracted hon- 
ey, buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all size 
packages. Five-pound pails my specialty. Ed- 
ward T. Cary. Midland Ave. and Tallman St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—wWell ripened white sweet clo- 
ver honey. Don’t let your customers be without 
honey. The stock we furnish will please them. 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Col. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—We will not 
guarantee any honey buyers’ financial responsi- 
bility and advise +" beekeepers to sell for cash 
only, or on O. O. D. terms except when the 
buyer has thoroughly established his credit 
with the sellers. 


~ WANTED—White, amber, and overheated 
honey. State price. O. Jankowski, Russell, Ml. 
~ WANTED—White extracted, comb, any 


amount. Quote best price first letter. Oentral 
Ohio Apiaries, Millersport, Ohio. 
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A Good Colony 
from 


Every Package 
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That is our aim in filling your 

order for Package Bees in 1937. 

For prompt shipment, book 

your order early. .No deposit 
required. 


Trade Agreement Prices 
15% Discount to Dealers. 


CITRONELLE BEE CO. 
J. T. Haertel, Mgr. 
CITRONELLE, ALABAMA 
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Package Bees. Queens 
PURE ITALIANS 

Reared by experts. Shipped EXACTLY 
as promised, in most modern cages. 100% 
satisfaction. Order early. No deposit. 
Marketing agreement prices. 


Honey Bow! Apiary, Reserve, La. 
EES AAAS 


Wishing You a Prosperous 1937 


With favorable weather conditions, together 
with package bees and queens from our import- 
ed stock, you will secure a good crop of honey. 
Our breeding stock recently imported from 
Italy. 

Let us reserve your shipping date. 

The Crowvilie Apiaries 
Winnsboro, La. 


Package Bees for 1937 


Order Now for Spring Delivery, 
Marketing Agreement Prices. 


Shasta Apiaries 


SHASTA, SHASTA CO., CALIF. 
Express Office, Redding, Calif. 
GEO. W. MOORE F. W. OHAPMAN 
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WANTED—Carlots of honey, state quantity, 
shipping point and price. Mail sample. Bryant 
& Cookinham, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 





WANTED—Car lots or less; clover extracted 
honey and light amber, new cans. Clover Blos- 
som Honey Co., 712 Kossuth St., Columbus, O. 

CASH PAID FOR COMB AND EXTRAOT- 
ED HONEY. Mail samples and best price. O. 
W. Aeppler Company, Oconomowoc, Wis. _ 


FOR SALE 








PASTE for tin or glass at 10c per gallon. 
Send two dimes for recipe. Lewis Syverud, Ab- 
erdeen, S. Dak. 





YOUR WAX worked into quality medium 
brood foundation for 15¢c per pound. Thin super, 
22c.—F red Peterson, Alden, Iowa. 





WE carry a full line of beekeepers’ supplies. 
Honey taken in exchange, Prairie View Apiaries, 
12213 12th St., Detroit, Michigan. 


HOFFMAN FRAMES, mail order brand, ac- 
curately made, $35 per 1000, f. o. b. Medina; 
} og stock lasts. The A. I. Root Co., Medina, 
Ohio, 








COMB FOUNDATION at money-saving 
prices. Plain, wired and thin section. Wax 
worked at lowest rates. E. S. Robinson, May- 
ville, N. Y. 


100 SUPERS for 4x5 sections, 10-frame size, 
Root make, well painted, A-1 condition, KD 








prices. Guaranteed no disease.—E. S. Miller, 
Valparaiso, Indiana. 
WAX worked into comb foundation, accept- 


ed in trade for supplies or bought. Write for 
our proposition and shipping tags. Walter T. 
Kelley, Paducah, Ky. 








Quality bee supplies. Prompt shipment. 
Reasonable prices. We take honey and bee: wax 
in trade for bee supplies. The Hubbard Api- 


aries, Onsted, Michigan. 





FIFTY ten-frame comb honey supers com- 
plete for 4%x4% plain sections, 75c each, 
Will consider bees in trade —Wm. H. Keyser, 
R. D. 3, Schenectady, N. Y. 


BEST QUALITY soft white pine Hoffman 
frames, $30.00 per thousand. Complete line of 
bee supplies manufactured by us. All prices 
the lowest. Free catalog. The Walter Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Ky. 


BEST quality bee supplies, attractive prices, 
prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog upon re- 
quest. We take beeswax in trade for bee sup- 
plies. The Colorado Honey Producers’ Assoc., 
Denver, Colo. 


FOR SALE—Fine quality queen-mailing 
cages; Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly. 
Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 
of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, 
Mich. 


SPECIAL—While stocks last. We have a 
limited supply of slightly damaged copies of 
the previous edition of ‘‘Starting Right with 
Bees.’’ Price, 30c postpaid. We also have some 
damaged copies of the new A BO and X Y Z 
of Bee Culture, which are priced at $2.00. The 
A. I, Root Co., Box G-7, Medina, Ohio. 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 
W. G. Lauver, Middletown, 











Italian queens. 
Pa. 
GOOD three-band Italian queens, 75¢c each. 
Mailed any time, anywhere. D. W. Howell, 


Shellman, Georgia. 
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**SHE-SUITS-ME’’ queens. See page 186 of 
March 19386, number. Send for price list. Allen 
Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 





WHEN in need of choice queens from hustling 
three-banded Italian stock, write White Pine 
Bee Farms, Rockton, Pa. 


THREE-BANDED Italian queens, 75c each, 
any number. Alamance Bee Company, Geo. Elmo 
Curtis, Mgr., Graham, N. O. 








HUNDRED colonies guaranteed disease free, 
in excellent territory and climate for produc- 
tion of honey, queens and package bees. No 
drouth nor dust storms. ). T. Israel, Farm- 
ington, New Mexico. 





THE NORMA ROY APIARY—lItalian bees 
with queen. Get in touch with me. Book your 
order without deposit and reserve shipping 
date and have your bees on time.—Norma E. 
Roy, Hessmer, Louisiana. 


CAUCASIAN package bees. Booking orders 
now for 1937 delivery. 2-pound package with 
queen, $2.45; 38-pound package with queen, 
$3.15. 15% discount to dealers.—P. B. Skinner 
Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 


MACK’S QUEENS—(they speak for them- 
selves) Hardy northern-bred stock that have to 
make good or Mack will. Booking orders now. 
—Herman McConnell (The Bee & Honey Man), 
Robinson, Rt. 2, Illinois. 


CAUCASIAN bees and queens. We are book- 
ing orders now for 1937 delivery. Send us your 
orders early and name delivery dates wanted. 
Shipments start about April 5. Thanks to our 
many 1936 customers. Bolling Bee Co., Bolling, 
Alabama. 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS and package bees. 
Shipping begins April 1. 2-lb. package with 
queen, $2.45; 8-lb. package with queen, $3.15. 
Untested queens, 75c each. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction.—Lewis & Tillery Bee Oo., R. 4, 
Box 182., Greenville, Ala. 


A NEW SERVICE FOR BEEKEEPERS— 
Three-banded Italians, mailed in our special in- 
troducing cage. Guaranteed to safely introduce 
to normal queenless colonies, or replacement 
free if our directions are followed. One to five, 
75e each. Silver Run Apiaries. Phenix City, 
Alabama. 























WANTED—Queen breeder for the coming 
season. Give reference, age and salary wanted. 
N. Forehand, Deland, Fla. 

WANTED—Industrious young man _ with 
clean habits for the 1937 season. State experi- 
ence, age, wages expected with board and room. 
B. B. Coggshall, Groton, N. Y. 


~ WANTED—Reliable 


young man of good 
health and habits (farm training and bee ex- 
perience preferred) for general beekeeping 
work. Board and room provided. State qualifi- 
eations and wages expected.—A. L. Coggshall, 
R. R. 4, Ithaca, N. Y. 


ro ELECTRIC PUMPS 


WORLD'S SIMPLEST ELECTRIC PUMP— 
Only one moving part. Nothing to wear or 
cause trouble. 28-foot suction lift. Operates 
cheaply. Money-back guarantee. Thousands sat- 
isfied users. Write for free catalog. Dept. 251, 
Micro-Westco, Ine., Bettendorf, Iowa. 


ss; POSITION WANTED 


YOUNG MAN—26, wants job as helper, 
where he can learn beekeeping. Has a little ex- 
perience.—Charley W. Moosman, Box 235, Val- 
entine, Neb. 
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DAIRY GOATS 
DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL. Dept. 718, Fair- 
bury, Nebr. 50c yearly; 3 months, 10c. 
Talks to Beginners 
(Continued from Page 52) 
Those Beginning This Spring 

Those of you who plan to start bee- 
keeping this coming spring should 
read some reliable books on beekeep- 
ing. Also attend beekeepers meetings, 
if possible, and talk with experienced 
beekeepers. You should also send to 
a manufacturer of beekeepers’ sup- 
plies for a catalog that describes and 
prices bee appliances and bee books. 
Send to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., for bulletins 
on beekeeping. 

In next month’s “Talk” we shall 
consider the care, if any, bees re- 
quire during February, also the how, 
when, and where of starting colonies 
of bees. 

And I wish as we go along together 
during the coming months that you 
would feel free to write me, if I do 
not make matters plain. 


MERRILL'S 
PACKAGE 
BEES FOR 1937 


TRADE AGREEMENT PRICES 











MERRILL BEE COMPANY 
BUCATUNNA, MISS. 





Hon. Cordell Hull is making 
permanent PEACE on the 
western hemisphere and 
writing real history. 


Make PEACE with your own 
mind and order your package 
bees and queens from 


THE PUETT COMPANY 
Where satisfaction is a certainty 
Hahira Georgia 
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“Appreciation” 





It would indeed be a pleasure, if it were 
possible, to shake hands with everyone 
who attended the International Beekeep- 
ers Conference recently held at our hotel 
and to say ‘‘THANK YOU’’. Not only 
those who were guests at our hotel but 
all of you. 


We have never handled a Oonvention 
that has given us the satisfaction of hav- 
ing had with us such a large number of 
people who conducted themselves in the 
perfect and orderly manner as have the 
Beekeepers. 


I have endeavored to please you all and 
I hope I have succeeded and it is my 
earnest wish that I may see many of you 
again in the near future and if I should 
fail to recognize you just tell me that 
you are a Beekeeper. 





Wm. Nagel, Manager 


Crockett Hotel 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


WANT'ED—Barnes type of used saw.—Ad- 
dress W. G. Stone, Vernon, N. Y. 


WANTED—Bees and used hives.—W. March, 
12801 Woodland Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


WILL TRADE 160 acres valley land, Oregon, 
for bees.—Box 40, Gleanings, Medina, Ohio. 


WANTED—Price on 100 2-frame nuclei 
with 2 pounds bees for May 15 delivery —Wm. 
H. Keyser, R. D. 3, Schenectady, N. Y. 


WILL TRADE—500 4x5 section supers 
nailed and painted with fittings for honey wax 
or package bees. Write at once. O. E. Barber, 
Sylvania, Ohio. 


WANTED—To contract with some dealer to 
take my entire output of queens season 1937, 
consisting of about four thousand queens.—O. 
G. Ellison, Belton, S. O. 

WANTED—tTo rent a bee or poultry ranch 
in a good honey producing section of the South. 
Will work both poultry and bees on shares. 
Queen rearing for early market a specialty.—S. 
Whann, Polk, Pa. 


WANTED—50 to 100 colonies of Italian bees 
in modern equipment, together with location 
near Gulf Coast; suitable to produce my own 
package bees. Must be free from disease, and 
priced right for cash.—Alvin E. Roop, Jr., 
Rhodes, Michigan. 


























SEND US YOUR ORDER FOR LABELS. 
THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 










Bee Suppuies 


New Address 


12-14 W. 21st St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


(Fifth Floor) 


Root The A. I. Root Company 
F. W. GRAVELY, Manager 


will be glad to meet you at the new place 


<= 


Bee Supeuies 
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Happy New Year! 





Office Staff of American Honey Institute : 
Reading left to right: Front Row, Mercedes Cranston, Geneva Wolf i 
Back Row, Willah Goodman, Mrs. Jensen 





Let Us Help ‘Make 1937 cA More Prosperous One! 





We are YOUR Servants 
You are OUR Bosses 


Are you acquainted with YOUR OWN 
organization? If not, now is the time to 
get in touch withit. What would you 
like to know? 


American Honey Institute 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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Package Bees and 
Queens - 











1937 
PACKAGE BEES 
Whether you need one 
package or a truck load, 
we can give you the 
prompt and efficient ser 
vice that you have a right 
to expect. Our sincere ef 
fort is to give you young 
vigorous healthy bees on 

time. 

Notice! 
No disease is known in our 
yards. We have never had 
any. 
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1937 
QUEENS 

All queens are reared by 
us (none bought) in our 
queen yard, located ina 
large pecan orchard, iso- 
lated by miles of open 
farming lands on every 
side, assuring good mating. 
They are reared from 
queens that have proven 
their superiority in our 
out yards during 1936. 

Note! 
There are none better. 











1937 
NUCLEI 


Many of our former cus- 
tomers are switching to 
nuclei. We can meet this 
demand also. When you 
buy our nuclei, you soon 
have a hive of bees. 
Place your order early and 
have your queen _ intro- 
duced and laying on ar- 
rival. 

We are receiving such or- 
ders now—daily. Why not 


yours, at once. 


YOUR PACKAGE IS NO BETTER THAN YOUR QUEEN——-AGREED. 


We guarantee every queen, package 


und nuclei to give unquestioned satisfaction. They 


are all shipped from our own yards. No buying and reselling of queens when you buy 


from us. Our business is one of the largest in the entire nation. We a 


your order regardless of its magnitude, None too large 


re equipped to fill 


and none too small. 


EARLY ORDERS SOLICITED. CAN START SHIPPING APRIL FIRST. 


Code Prices: To June 1. After June 1. 
2 pound package bees with young Italian queen $2.45 $1.95 
2 Ibs. bees on one comb of brood and honey with queen 2.45 1.95 
3 pound package bees with queen 3.15 2.55 
2 frame nuclei with bees and queen 3.15 2.55 
Untested Italian queens wes) 50 


Send for price sheet on supplies 





OVERBEY APIARIES 


BUNKIE, LOUISIANA 
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They’re Rolling In 


Big orders for Root Bee Supplies are 
being secured by our sales department 


every day, which indicates 





Root Prices Are Right 


If you are in the market for a 
few hundred hives or several 
thousand frames, write for our 
Quotation 





HERE IS A BARGAIN WHILE THEY LAST 
OBSERVATIONS ON BEES, By Huber: Here is a 
wonderful book on the life history of the bee, beauti- 
fully bound in fabrikoid, 250 pages, illustrated. 

Regular price, $3.00; Special, $2.50 











“-- THEA.I. ROOT CO. = 


MEDINA, OHIO Bee Suppuies 


Bee Suppu.ses 





YIM 
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SESE SSSR EERE REE EEE 


we 
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PACKAGE BEES 
Quality Bred Italians 


2-lb. pkg. with queen, $2.45 each 
3-lb. pkg. with queen, 3.15 each 


Untested Italian Queen, .75 each 
(any number of each) 


PO EE ee 
TO tt tes sss) 


Order direct from this advertise- 
ment and save time. We are now 
booking orders and are expecting a 
heavy demand. Do not get left. 
Place your order now for prefer- 
ence of shipping dates and be as- 
sured of your bees when wanted. No & 
order too large or small for proper 
handling. Safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 





YORK BEE COMPANY 


Jesup, Georgia 
(The Home of Quality Products) 





SSNS NSS NSN BEEBE 








WHAT IS IN A NAME ? 


Plenty, if you ask us. It isn’t acquired in 
one year, two years, or three years, All 
our gains have been made possible, and as 
a direct result of our having been willing 
to put forth unstintingly of money, time, 
effort, thought, and perseverance. QUAL- 
ITY and SERVICE are as inseparable 
with us as good bees and timely deliver- 
ies are necessary to your success. We in- 
vite your correspondence, and solicit your 
orders on a merit basis of past perform- 
ances and future assurance of complete 
satisfaction. 


A postal brings our literature, ete. 


Prices: 
Two-Pound packages ............ $2.45 
ee 6 ~— Che caeee 3.15 
Four-Pound  weetteedheaies 4.00 
Five-Pound cr 4.75 


(each with Select 1937 Queens) 


The four and five pound packages are 
special size and construction suitable for 
Orchard Pollination. 


QUEENS: Select Untested, each .. .75 


Select Tested, each ..... $1.50 
(Postpaid) 
“Magnolia State” Strain Three-Banded 
Italians. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES, MACON, MISS. 
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Book Your Order Now! 


and get your bees when you want them. 
Two-pound pkgs. with queens, .... $2.45 
Three-pound pkgs. with queens, ... 3.15 
Italians or Caucasians. 

We raise our own queens. 


WEAVER APIARIES 
Navasota, Texas 
The Clover Bee Farm 


Italian Queens and Bees 
(Packages and Nuclei With Select Queens) 








i Se .isckeesondedaancse $2.45 
2 Frame Nucleus and 2 pound Bees .... 2.85 
1 Frame Nucleus and 2 pound Bees .... 2.45 
Oe SD nw cncviceesseueeeees 8.15 
Select untested queen ........cceccces .75 


Full weight, prompt service, and safe arrival is 
your satisfaction. 
10% deposit on book orders in advance. 


The Clover Bee Farm 


Hessmer, La. 


A Good Rule to Go By 


Buy your Italian bees and queens from 


ALABAMA APIARIES 
MT. PLEASANT, ALA. 
Queens, 75c each. 
Packages, $2.45 and $3.15. 


FOR SALE 


Pure Italian bees and queens, bright yellow 
and three-band. Nothing but the best. Write us 
for your wants in bees. 








GRAYDON BEOS. 


Route Two. Greenville, Alabama. 











(ESERIES 


Package Bees and Queens 


By Pound, Ton or Car 
Service—Satisfaction 
Trade Agreement Prices. Write 
for particulars. 


VICTOR APIARIES : : UVALDE, TEXAS 





i 
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ASKED AND ANSWERED 


(Continued from page 54) 
tude. At temperatures below 45 de- 
grees F. the larvae of wax moth ap- 
pear to become dormant and no feed- 
ing or growth takes place. If, howev- 
er, you leave your combs in storage 
during the spring months, it would be 
well to keep an eye on them, especial- 
ly if the weather turns warm for a 
time before supers are put on colon- 
ies. 
Strong Flavored Honey 

Question.—I have some honey gathered 
late last fall that has a rather strong 
flavor, although it is not unpleasant to 
eat. Do you think I could sell it locally? 

-P. A. Smith, Kentucky. 

Answer.—Some people like honey 
with a decided flavor or tang. Why 
not offer your honey for sale and let 
your prospective customers taste the 
honey before buying it? You can 
doubtless dispose of it if you let peo- 
ple know you have it for sale, and 
sell it for what it is. 





WE wish to thank our many custom- 
ers for the splendid business they jave 
us in 1936, and wish you all a 
HAPPY 
and 


PROSPEROUS 


1937 


GEO. A. HUMMER & SON 
Prairie Point, Miss. 











LADY - LIKE 
CAUCASIAN 


Bees and Queens 


Our mating guarantee is your 
protection. Every queen must 
be mated to a pure Caucasian 
drone, or we will replace 
them. You are the judge. 





Select untested queens, April 
1 to May 31, 75 cents each. 


Write for free circular and 
prices on package bees. 


If you want genuine 
Mountain Gray Caucasians 


Caucasian Apiaries 


Brooklyn, Ala. 
is the place to get them. 






































Carniolans 
Caucasians 


Very gentle at all times, very prolific, wonder- 
ful workers. Ask for my free paper and learn 
more about these races. Queens and packages 
in season. 


ALBERT G. HANN, GLEN GARDNER, N. J. 





URE LL Le 


Announcement: 
TWO STRAINS OF BEES FOR 1937 


Due to a considerable demand for a dark strain of Italian Bees, 
we have acquired and bred a very satisfactory 3-banded leather- 
colored Italian bee which we believe will give entire satisfaction. 


This is in addition to our Old Reliable Bright Italian strain. 


When writing please specify strain preferred. Our prices for 
1937 will be Marketing Agreement Prices. Send for our new des- 


criptive circular. 


CU tot) ess sss ss 


GARON BEE COMPANY, Donaildsonville, La. 


ERR B eee 


Dott Pa) Oe) Oat 0 0s sss sss 
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Another Large Beekeeper Has Spoken 


“I say and preach ‘the LIFETIME is the best extractor I have ever had the 
pleasure to operate’. 

“I have operated a—frame———, ——, and 8 frame and the whole 
bunch put together would not make an impression on the LIFETIME in so far as 
the value and the work it can do is concerned, to say nothing of the simplicity of 
construction and operation of your machine. With another LIFETIME extrac- 
tor, my extracting worries would be at an end—and, believe me, I have them by 
the time I get from 150,000 lbs. to 200,000 lbs. of honey into the cans. I can ex- 
tract more honey with an 8-frame LIFETIME in a day than two—frame 
will do. Guess that is a pretty strong. statement, but I really think so.” 

(Signed) F. C. BELT, Manager The Stahmann Apiaries. 














Note: Since the foregoing 
was written, Mr. Belt has 
purchased his second 8- 
frame LIFETIME extractor 
and now contemplates buy- 
ing still another LIFETIME 
to handle his increased pro- 
duction. 


“LIFETIME” HONEY EX- 
TRACTORS HAVE MET 
EVERY EXTRACTING 
TEST. WE GUARANTEE 
RESULTS. 


We manufacture a complete 
line of bee supplies. 


We are in the market for 
beeswax at all times at 
highest market price. 





SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY 
Factory at OGDEN, UTAH 
Branches at Idaho Falls, Idaho, and Los Angeles, Colifornia 
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